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1, Introduction 

How do people learn a further language once they have acquired 
a first one 7 How do peopje communicate by means of that language 9 
These have b^en central questions for second language acquisition 
researchers, pidginists and creolists, language planners, design- 
ers of cuurses and materials for the teaching of a second or 
foreign language, and for second and foreign language teachers. 
Attempts to answer these questions have been forwarded in terms of 
various "theories" and hypotheses (cf. Bausch/Kasper 1979) which 
are largely determined by their authors'. concept ion of language, 
language learning , and communication in general. 



Ever since the paradigm shift From behaviourist to cognitivist 
view 3 of how languages are learned and used, researchers have taker, 
an increasing -interest in the processes which take place in the 
learner 's^mind when she learns a second or foreign language and 
tries to communicate in that language. Moreover, the conception of 
the learner as actively and creatively involved in these processes 
has directed researchers' attention to the devices learriers make 
use of in\second or foreign language learning and ccmmunication, 
and they have referred to these devices as strategies . U 



*Wo would like to thank the participants at the colloquium on com- 
munication strategies, arranged by the PIF Project, University of 
Copenhagen, in August 1979 for a profitable discussion of some 
major aspects* of the present -arNcle. Special thanks are due to 
K. -Richard Bausch, Traig Chaudron, Willis Edmondson, Rudiger Grot- 
jahn, Robert Phillipson, Horst'Raabe, Mike Sharwood Smith and 
Flame Tar6ne, who took the trouble to comment of. an early draft 
and who suggested considerable changes aid revisions. We have made 
use ct many of those suggestions in finishing the article which, 
needless to say, doe*} not reduce our responsibility {gr^hf J^ lr £' 
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h. became widely reeoc lzed thfet processes and ati ateg »*»t> in 
learning and conmunictui jn will be constitutive components of any 
theory of second language acquisition, Jb was particularly empha- 



(1972)T%^ this he distinguished between "f lve* central processes" 
which contribute to the formation of Us, two of them beuwj 
"strategies of secpr>d -ldngudge learning" and "strategies of set ond 
Kwwjuage communication". f 

A better understanding of pioeesses and stiategies in second 
aiKJ foreign language learning and communication will be highly 
relevant for all concerned with second or foreign language teach- 
ing; deeper insights into the processes involved in second or 
foreign language learning and communication and into the strate- 
gies learners use in coping with learning or rommunicat ion tasks 
will enable u i to set up more reasonable learning objectives atKl 
to devise more adequate methodologies for second or foreign lan- 
guage learning in the classroom. 

Unfortunately, the terms "learning process", "learning stiate- 
gy" , "communicat ion process", arid "communication strategy" »uc 
far from well-defined, and different authors seem to refei by 
them to quite different concepts, as we will lllustiate piesentl). 
We shall therefore try to establish a theoretical framework by 
m^ans of which processes and strategies can be m'jre prcn isely ce- 
fined and identified. 8y utilizing this framework, we set up a 
taxonomy of learning and communication strategies which, we hope, 
will be useful in future theoretical and empirical 1L leseanh. 

1.1 Types of L? l earning 

It seems tu us a disadvantage of some of the previous studies 
of learning and Ammunicat ion processes /strategies in inter language 
studies (ILS) that one is sometimes left in doubt as rcgaids the 
precise type of language learning in which they function, i.e. one 
does not always know whether the author refers to a second lan- 
guage (SL) or a foreign language (fL), to "acquisition" or "learn- 
ing", to informal or formal acquisition/learning contexts, or 
whether she refers to a purportedly "neutral" type of t2 learning 
(see e.g. Tarone/f rauenfelder/Sel inker 1976, Kleinmann 1977, Taione 
1979;. 

Our interest in learning and communication processes /strategies 
is ultimately motivated by our aiming at a reas( ned impi ovement of ' 
ft teaching or, to be more pieeise, the improvident of ft learning 
ofKJer classroom coi>ditions. However, a restriction to this parti- 
iular learning context seems to be inadequate t_ur various leasons: 
fhe structure of the classroom as a learning and communication 
setting differ, in quality from other learning and cummunitat ion 
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environments (Hullen 1976; Krashen 1V76; fdmondson 197H; Felix 
1977). Confining uu r attention tu this type of aetting there- 
tore allowa for immanent changea only: it precludes the possi- 
bility of introducing or trying uut procedures which have proved 
to be aucceaaful in informal contexts. 

- As ledrners ultimately learn a fl to be uble to use it outside 
the classioom, we have to know f»ow 1L communication functions 
in informal contexts in order to prepare the learner appro- 
prut el y *or such communication. 

- Fven in H ledrning contexts, some informal acquisition/learn- 
ing very often takes place through the maas media, contact 
with native 'speakers of fL etc. If the learner is to profit as 
much ds possible from both formal and informal/learning con- 
texts, then fL teaching has to integrate £he learner's fL 
experience from outside the cljasroom and help facilitate fL 
learning and communication in informal environments. This again 
presupposes that we know how fL learning and communication func- 
tion outside the classroom. 

The heuristic procedure we adopt in this article is therefore to 
set out from a context which is nc ' ral between fL learning and 
Fl acquisition, and for which we uue the* term "L2 learning". This 
will enable us to set up exhaustive taxonomies of IL learning and 
communication processes/strategies discovered so far. It will then 
be a matter of future empirical research to establish which of these 
processes/strategies are universal aixi which are specific to'cer- 
tain learning and communication contexts, and furthermore, which 
dre iftoie successful under what learning and communication condi- 
1 1 ons . /l 

Outline 

We can now gjve dn outline 01 the article. In 2 we diocuss 
vdrious approaches to the description of procesuej and straiegies 
in 12 learning and communication, which prepares the ground for 
our own general discussion of processes and strategies in 3. In 4, 
the general characterization of processes and strategies is then 
applied to 1/ learning and in 5 to IL communication. The interre- 
lationship between learning and communication strategies is the 
topic of 6, which leads up to a geneidl discussion of pedagogical 
issues relating to 1 earn i ng/i ummunicdt ion processes and strategies 



I. Approaches to d escribing proc es ses /strategies 

in this l hap t til, we shall cowiient on how three problems in R 
studies whnh aie relevant to u description of processes/stiategies 
have been t re-it ed in the literature, and show that aoma of the Con- 
ceptual an<! terminological l on fusion one rimes across is at least 
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partly due to the different *"ys in which these pioblems have been 
handled by various authors. On the basis of tffca Liiticisw, we shall 
clarify our -iwn position as regards these thiee niobiums. 

2. 1 Lhoice of perspective 

Sums ronfosion has arisen because rese«*icheis h«ivc not always 
mdde it clear whether IL descriptions reiate to the analyst'* 01 to 
the language user's point of view. Thus in the literature on simpli- 
fy itVon, inter lamjuau- is sometimes cha i acten <ed as being a result 
of a Wlification strategy/process (Widdowson 1977, luchards 
belinker/Swain/Diwab 197*, Fathman 1977), whereas what is perhaps 
really meant is that the langoage user's language to the mteNan- 
qucine analyst represents a simplified code of the target language 
CCorder 19^) . levenston and Blum (1977:>2) apparently take account 
of these two possible perspectives when they distingoish between 
simplification as a character wat ion of the linguistic product and 
salification as a pre* ess/st i ategy . 

In ordei for a description of L2 learning and II communication 
to have explanatory power, the reJevant units to be analysed must be 
psycholinguist ic, i.e. the researcher has to take the learner s 
perspective in finding out about the mentul pi ocessea/strategies in 
learning and communication, rather than take the analyst's pei- 
specUve, which pneans focussing on the linquistic product. 

By taking the learnei ' s~perspect i ve, we do not wish to i»»ply 
thA the learner has a clear or even "scientific" idea of what she 
does m learning * L2 and communicating in a n IL. Obviously, the 
learner's notions of her learning and communicative activities are 
often distorted, naive, ur she has no' conscious access to Lhem at x 
.ill As Rehbein suggests in connection with an analysis of action: 
"If a content analysis of the term 'action' is meant to provide a 
systematic analysis of what everyday interadtants understand by it, 
then this does not imply that sucr* a systematic analysis is al- ^ 
ready available to everyday interactants. The opposite is- the case 
(1977- 3) 1 It ls^therefore the researcher's task to reconstruct 
what goes on in the interactants' minds by giving an explicit 
scientific account of their implicit (or explicit) common sense 
knowledge. It we transpose this to the present context, we can say 
that adopting the learner's perspective means reconstructing the 
ment.il processes which lie behind the leer's observable behav- 
iour in L2 learning and IL commonication. 

We consequently suggest that IL researched in their tertninolugy 
observe a systematic distinction between dynamic (verbal) and stat- 
ic ! noufu so that verbal nouns like complexif icatian, salification 
and ovorgeneralwation are exclusively used with reference to pro- 
cesses/strategies, and static nouns like complexity and simplicity 
are used whenever lefeience is made to product level descriptions. 
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2.2 learning and communication 

Another obviously relevant distinction .which is not always 
observed in the literature is the one between learning and com- 
munication. Selinker, Swain and Dumas (1975), to give but one * 
ex~*jle, investigate what they refer to as learning atrategies 
(overgenera,lizatiOn, simplification, 11-transferT By using com- 
municative taska (picture atory telling, interviews). It is not 
cjear how one can infer from learners* linguistic behaviour on 
such tasks' tq how they learn L2. Rather, such tasks provide data 
about learners 1 activities in IL communication . (See also Bialy- 
btok/Frohlich (1977) for a similar confusion of learning and 
communicate on strategies. ) 

The reason why' learning is not kept distinct from communication 
^ in some IL studies is of course that especially in informal t2 
* learning contexts, learning takes place through communication 
and one particular act of verbal behaviour can have both learning 
and communicative functions for the L2 learner. Whether learning 
and communication occur simultaneously - as in 11 and SL acqui- 
sition - or consecutively - as is often the case in formal FL 
learning settings - is however irrelevant for the diatinetion 
in function between these two areas, which can be roughly charac- 
terized as follows: Learning L2 refers to the processes whereby 
the learner discovers the ^pragmatic, semantic, syntactic, phono- 
logical) rules of L2, and gradually co *s to master them, thereby 
developing a discrete IL aystem. Communicating in IL refers to the 
ways the learner; uses her IL system in interaction. In the present 
article, we first dead with processes/strategies in each of the 
two areas in turn (4,5) and then diacuaa the relationship between 
tnem \o ) • 

2.3 Defining criteria * 

A third, and perhaps the most important, reason for the unsatis- 
factory conceptual and terminological situation in studies of H 
proceases/strategiea is that the terms "processes" and "strategies" 
are often used in an apparently' arbitrary , non-defined way (see 
Brown 1976:136 for the same criticism), as can be seen from the 
following quotes: " Simplif ication 1 is understood aa the act of 
simplifying, the at vategy 0 r communication, the process whereby 
specific meanings are communicated on specific occasions" (Leven- 
ston/Blum 1977:52); "the learning strategy to reduce speech to a 
airopler system seems tote employed by every learner. (...)both 
the native child and the aecond language learner use a develop- 
mental process of speech reduction" (Jain 1974:190f); "... over- 
general izat ion and transfer learning strategies appear to be two 
distinctly different linguistic manifestations of one psychologi- 
cal process " (Taylor 197Db:B7); "simplification may b- the result 
of a learning strategy or process ..." (Corder 1V77: 12; all italics 
ours). 
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While the above quotes illustrate c«iilublon in trte use ..I the 
term, strategy >nd process , ,o»e authors use the ten,. sUategj, 

_ _ * t„ . ..r^ r »/» I iruiitmt K lllleG. If. IHU 



when they in h.rt : .eem to lefei to limjuibtK iole 
.turner 441.11 ant ly conbtrmtb hypotheses <»hout the 
lid^eil on kr>owludu.e he aliedily hub dbout his own Id 
constructions ure simile in the >e,rner'o wind, h 
his rviUve lanqu^e strategy to the turtjet lanw < it | 

. .. . . i *>u w»» <»f rcjt tulles u 



,o 7 /. : /,2). As will be clear \wm the diwuaaian of stra og.es .»«! 
rules below U) , it i» important to »aintain a distinction be, 
tween stnte-j.es ..nd roles, Una has also been emphasized by 
Adjem.an, who makes the point that "learning st, uteg.es ore , og- 
„,t,ve activities ot rt*lfeient kind then linguistic mles. earn 
,„« u troteg.es ore uuu.ll> ro.Kerned ... the acquisition of . 
>.. n(J uage syst.-m. L llKJUlst ic roles ore crucially .oncermd in the 
denial form of - l>. H j.U.tl. system" (1976:51)5, see olso l*uh 
V)V)*:b?f.). 

»,e shortromng ... the use of, the turns "pro. ess" and "st.ote.jy" 
,„ the preceding .,uotes is thot they lock cleo, def nut ions . 
some other stod.es, authors hove token caie to ose - " 

terms by setting up defining enter., foi pcfl.essei and stl ategie .. 
tUuni and tevenston, to. instance, ... o later study use t he e 
r..l dimension os o def u.ing ter i on, suggesting thot stia c uj, 
refers to "the way the leorner orrlves ot a certain usage at ,i 
HUM llic point ... time", process being u.-ved with .eference to 
"the systemotu series o£st^ by which the euin.r oirives ; u 
the sole usoge over^fl^ ( 197Ha i*U2 ) . > -uenf elde. and Port,. • 
(1979) distinguist^oc^ses fro. strategies oc. urd.ng to tt, • . 
un.versality/upt/Snal.ty, proves being universal, strategic 
uptiunal merha.yisms employed by individual 12 learners 

Meaningful as these def.nin.j criteria may be their cl«.u «■ 
see.«s to us nonetheless rathe.' arbitrary, as it is difficult to 
ague for their relat ,vrf val id.ty on any "objective" >™»>f^'* 
general problem we ore faced with here is how decisions elating 
to the categori.uUo.rof reality and to the estobl ishmont . r 
del mng cuter.- for ,uch categories . on be rat .una ly mot vote . 
Z ortonotely, »«t -theoretical issues of this kind have not been 
J Sn l-h thought ... It studies Ihe presuppon . ion behind * 
a.proaches taken by the cited authors is probably the «u reflect 

I Se'.oke.'s s atement that "little .8 known in psychology 
a o/t who TonsUtutes a strategy, ond a viable o,t.n.t ton o .t 
£S not seem possible ot present" (1972: ^)^ly iM ^ 
..dAjory of st.ateg.es is gjven a (.nor. and the task o c 
sea^hers is one of developu-j adeguate descriptions of this 
. atVgc r . We wouid argue thot while there are certainty . las a s 
,. .erti. in reality wlu.h can be unarb.trar. ly d.st ingu.shed 

r Lt, ouA ( eg elephant, fro,,, strateg.es , there are othe. 
( , llt! ,„„„ena whos'e .otegorual separation.^...., less «* 

.c, pro, esses Hon strategies, see above ). ... s< iwHtl. 

LsC.pt .on of so.t, phenomena, we cons.de. he I « 
s.t.on taken by tf.e suly MoheimasOS most adegoalc. In d.a.,.,.,.ng 
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the relationship between knowledge and human interests he 
argues against "the basic ontologicol assumption of a structure 
of the world independent of the knower" and against "the objec- 
tivism of the sciences, for which the world appears objectively 
as a universe of facts whose lawlike connection can be grasped 
descriptively" (304). Habermas emphasizes that "fundamental metho- 
dological decisions ••• hive the lingular character of being 
neither arbitrary nor-compell ing. iney prove appropriate or in- 
appropriate"^ (312), i.e. they are, in the final analysis, located 
in the researcher's "Erkenntnisinteresse". As we pointed out ear- 
lier, our Ultimate interest in dealing with IL processes/strategies 
is the improvement of PL learning/teaching. The criteria we adopt 
for the definition cf these categories will therefore have to he 
legitimized out of this "Erkenntnisinteresse". This will be the 
content of the following chapter. 

3. Defining "strategies" 

^he procedure we adopt in defining strategies is to localize 
them in a general model of intellectual behaviour (cf. 3.2. below), 
in which their function can be explained* through their relation- 
ship to "processes" and ^plans". The category "strategy" will be 
shown a3 aenxj relevant for FL learning/tx.iching, and criteria 
for its definition will be developed out of our frkennlnisintei esse 
in this area.* 

3.1 Processes, plan*: and strategies 

Proce ss is frequently used in a general sense in which it is 
primaril yVppposed to (linguistic) product . This use of the term 
is particularly clear in articles arguing for the relevance of 
"process descriptions", rather' than "product descriptions", of 
language learning/acquisition (e.g. Dulay/Burt 1974). Brown 
defined "process" in this general sense as "continuing develop- 
ment involving a nunber of changes ,r (1976:136), a definition 
not far from that given by Klaus and Buhr (1976), who define a 
process 33 "a dynamic sequence of different states of an object 
or system"-* (990). It ^s thi3 general sense of process which 
lies at the back of such otherwise disparate expressions as 
*the process of L2 acquisition" (Brown 1976:136), "the com- 
munication process", "restructuring and recreation processes" 
(Colder 197Ba:7^>-76). 

/ «■ ■* 

Proyess in this general sense seems to us indeed an indispens- 
able category in 1L studies, and we shall use the term in this 
artirle as defined in the above quotes.. 

The ism*e becomes mqrs problematic , however, *f process is 
used in connection with strateg y in the way it is often the case 
in the literature, i.e. either <as being interchangeable with 
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strategy or, in the more specific sense of "pon-stiategu pioiess", 
as opposed *o "strategic process" 1 = strategy) Uf. the liteiature 
cited in I, >). 

In our opinion, the basic assumption behind these attempts at 
defining strategies is rathei quest lonalile, namely that stiateg^es 
constitute a spec a] clasb of processes. By looking at the phenomena 
which are normal 1 y characterized as ledrning or communication stra- 
tegics in the literature, it is evident that theye can more pre- 
cisely be characterised as "plans": entities which "control the 
order in which d seguence of derations is to be pu formed" 
(Mil ler/bdlanter/Pnbram 19611:16), wdys of controlling procebseb 
(see also Refill) 1977:14Mf, Shdrwood Smith 1979, and Klaus/ 
Buhr 1976, in which "strdtegy" is subsumed undei "pldii"). To 
guote the andlogy mentioned by Miller, Galanter dnd P' lbiam, "a 
plan is, for dn organism, essentially the sjihh ab d program foi a 
computer" (1960:16). 

By treating strategies us pi tins rather then processes we can 
specify our task of defining strategies j 3 one of answering the 
guestions ( 1 ) whdt is a pldit, and how doeb it ieldte tu processes'' 
(2* how do s^itegies lelatu to pld 

5 . 2 V\ tiffs' and processes 

fo illustrate the function of pldns dnd t fie relationship between 
plans and processes, we set up a general Htodel of the punt lples 
behind goal -re Id ted intellectual behaviour, lepresjnted in fig. 1 
below. The notion "intellectual behaviour" ("nitel lektuel les Ver- 
haHen") is borrowed from Leant 'ev ( 197!) : 1 b5 ) , who uses it in 
contradistinction to "reflectory behaviour" (" eflektorisches 
Verhalten"). "Reflectory behdviour" refers to <* fixed eonne< tion 
between a stimulus dnd a reflectory response which is either 
genetically determined or learned, whereas there is no such fixed 
connection in the case of intellectual behaviour; rather, the 
indi vidua 1 hds to choose (more or less consciously) between 
various alternative responses to a given stimulus in constructing 
"models of the future" ( "Model le des Kuoftigen") on the basis of 
"models of the past and present" ("Model le des Ehsherigen" ) . We 
shull use the term "intellectual behavioui" in a broader sense, 
namely as refeiring to all those psychic dnd behavioural (observ- 
able) actions which involve cojnitwe processes. Intellectual 
behaviour thus includes the phenomena which we dre interested in, 
I.e. language learning diid veibdl communication. 
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fig. 1; Plann ing and realization of intellectual behaviour 

The model divides into two phases : a planning phone , comprising 
"goal", "planning process" and "plan", and n realization phase , 
which comprises "plan", "realization process" and "action". 

The aim of the planning phase is to develop a plan, the exe- 
cution of which will result in an action which will lend to the 
actional goal. In order f^r the plan to match the goal, the indi- 
vidual has to base M»e construction or selection of a plan on an 
analysis of the given situation and its resources with legnrd to 
the goal, teont'ew characterises the first phase in intellectual 
behaviour as comprising "the .orientation about the situation and 
the conditions /of the task" ("die Orientierung ubeT Situation tind 
Bedingunyen der Aufgube") which lends to the "selection of the 
plan of action" ("Auswahl das Hondlungsplans", 1975:103). The 
"assessment of tlie situational conditions" ("FinochKtzting") also 
constitutes the first of Rebbein's seven "ptmaes of the p' ess of 
action" ("Stadien de* Handlungspro/essos", 1977: l^lf f ). 

As regards the structure of plans, Miller, Calnnter and Pri- 
bram assume them to be hierarchically organized (l96U:16f), which 
can be ftxemplified by the division into pragmatic, semantic, syn- 
) tactic and phonological elements of plans aimed at verbal bchnv- 
- iour. Ibis hierarchical organization of plans is of some interest 
»in relation to strategies, / point which will be further discussed 
^^below U.4>2. ). 

In Uhj relevant literature, one often finds that no distinction 
ib mude between the planning process and the plan itself, (bus 
leant 'ev says that M the programme £r plan]is- ... nothing given, 
readymade, but a -process, the process of programming"* (1975:216) 
end Miller, (Planter and Prih am refer to a plan as c "hierarchic- . 
process" (1960:16). Although a distinction 13 arbitrary, as we aie 
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dealing with psyi ho logical const iuctb which have not been given any 
neuiologital boppoit, we find that it is convenient to maintain a 
di:,t nit t ion between the planning nit* . )3 , wiuch^i sensitive to 
wli.it type of goal hab been bcleeted anil to Ihe analysis of the sit- 
uation, and the pjan it belt, which is what controls the' leulization 
pha-,e. In t*o doing, we follow Kehbe in, who expl icit ly dist lnguishes 
between the plaining piocess and tlie plan as its resolt (1977 : 146f f . 

by i haim tei Wing a plan as "nothing given, i eadymade" , teont'ev 
implies th.it plant* aie belinj constructed by the individual in gene- 
latiug tipeech. Miller, balantei and t'i ibraw (1960, especially 1>7ff 
am! Kyhhein ( 19/7 i 146 ), however, dist lmjuibh between readymade, 
automatic planb which trie individoal can choose among, and plans 
which die ypei lfically foiweil by Jhe individual in a pattnulai 
situation, ivTreuver, it is a maftei of controversy to wluit extent 
the lua ligation piocebs, i.e. th ' conversion of a plan into action, 
tun taPe place withoot the exibteme of plans: according to Miller, 
Lulantei and l^ibram, this is not assumed to be the ease, whereas 
teonlVv ( 1 / ^ : 1 *> 5 , 194 f ) ami Rehbein (1977i147) draw a clear dis- 
tinction between "unplanned" and "planned" communicative behavioor 
Intel e:»ting though tins question is, it is beyoixJ the scope of the 
piesent aitule to engage in any. f ui ther discossion of it, in 
put titular ab it is of no :jc[ioos consequent e for our treatment 
nt learning and t oiwiioriicat ion strategies whtchevei staml we take, 
hi tlu* lul lowing, wu adopt wliat we consider the stiomjer claim as 
_,een floiM a coguitivist view ami consular all intellectual pioees- 
sbs to lie planned by eithei readymade, automat n planb oi by plans 
i on >tiueted «nl hoc, as desci ibed immediately above. 

I oi veibal behtiviour, the strong i lann implies that in uidei to 
reath «i leuining oi Lommorm dt i ve guul, the learner/1 anguage obei 
beta up a plan on the batis of her linguistic sybtem(u) (and her 
ubbisswont of situational factors) and selects the rules/items 
fiow hei '-.y-ateui whlih are to go into the plan. We assume that 
this planning piote^ ami the lealwation of the pi tin as its piod- 
oi t is implied in ommou notions like "rule application" or "using 
one\, iMM^ilt.tir .ybtem", and we bhall oae these mitiolis for the 
n' ol bnvity us ju.,t desc i ibed. 

5 *> PI i.i'i aitd btiulugies 



We mentioned in 5.1 that wo consider strategies to be plans, 
luthei than pimcsset, and in we bet up a general model for 
goul related intellectual behaviaui , demons! rat lug haw plans aie 
djbmued to function within the two phases of the model; pi am mg 
and leuli/utiun. What now trfuains to be done is describe wfiat 
i ha i lit t oi l /cii thot.e plans to which we want to lefer by the term 
iA i M t. oj - 
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Befoie we proceed to doing this, it should be repeated that we 
do not consider, strategies to form a "given" class (cf. 2.3.). 
Plans cail be characterized by numerous criteria and consequently 
divided into subgroups in a variety of ways. If we do not want to 
establish a muie or less arbitrary subgroup of plans we have to 
base our defining criteria on our "Erkennt usinteresse". This, in 
the context of the present article, means relating the defining 
criteria to what is of relevance to Fl learnnxj/teaching. 

Basing the defining criteria for strategies on one specific 
►ype of 12 learning, namely FL learning, is not roeu.it , to imply 
that the definition of strategies holds true for that context only: 
strategies as defined in the present article can no doubt be 
foui^j in a multitude of learning and* communication situations. 
But the approach we adopt implies that the subgroups of plans we 
establish as strategies is not necessarily a relevant subgroup 
in contexts other than lhat of FL learning/teaching. 

□ur defining criteria relate to the lecrner and not to her 
observable behaviour (cf . the discussion of "mental reconstruction" 
above, 2.1. ). It is often difficult, on the basis of a certain 
instance of behaviour (eg (part of) un utterance in a sample of 
learner language) to decide to what extent the plan which under- 
lies the behaviour satisfies the defining criteria for strategies. 
U>e main reason for this is that there is no one-to-one correspon- 
dence between plans which satisfy the defining criteria (and 
which are therefore "strategies") and behaviour: strategies may 
bring about exuctly the same instates of behaviour as m*y "non- 
stralegic" plans. Some types of beh«viou r , as eg the use of ges- 
tures and sound imitation in eommun.icatiori, or the use of "behav- 
iuuial" learning strategies (cf. 4.4. below) are indeed more 
likely to be the result of "strategies" rather than "plans", just 
as Communicative behaviour which is affected by strategies may 
contain "traces" of the defining criteria (or "strategy markers", 
eg hesitations, laughs, etc., cf. F«rch/Kusper 1980). But in 
numerous cases it is impossible to decide in a non-arbitrary way 
whether the defining criteria for strategies were satisfied or 
not at the moment of production. 

5>4 Strategi es 

fn the preceding paragraphs we characterized strategies as 
plans whuh satisfy certain, as yet unspecified, criteria. These 
criteria are a LiiLeiion of problem-orientednesa and a criterion 
of consciousness. The criterion of consciousness is derived from 
the, criterion of problem-orientedneas and can consequently be 
considered a "secondary" i ri tenon. The two criteria are discus- 
sed in which represents our attempt at defining strategies. 
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Our criterion cf consciousness differs from the way conscious- 
ness has been used in a number of previous studies (eg Tarone 1977) 
in that it is not taken b> us to hold directly for the strategy 
itself but rather for U»e situation in which the strategy is used. 
In 3.4.2., we discuss this and a number of related issues having 
to do with consciousness. 

3.4.1 Problem-onen^edncss and consciousness 

In 5.2. we described plans as being inherently goal -related, 
without discussing the nature of goals. Our "primary" dpfining 
criterion for strategies, prbblem-onentedness, presupposes a 
distinction between godls which the individual experiences no 
difficulty in reaching an<| jn"^" present themselves to the 

individual as "probVetiflF'Ponly plan3Nfcfr*t relate to the latter 
type of goals will be considered strtitegtqg* 

The word ' "nroblem" is sometimes used in a rather vague w«»y 
as d near-syrw^Sfym to "task", lhis is not in accordance with our 
usage of the -word, which corresponds to the definition given by 
Klaus t and Buhr, who define ptobTem as ''recognition by an indivi- 
dual ... of the insufficiency of her ... existing knowledge to 
reach a ... goal and of the consequent need for expanding this 
knowledge" b (1976:974 ). If the individual experiences a problem 
in itdihing a goal, this implies that the learner is const l'Hts 
about there being a difficulty. Hence the derived, secondary 
status ol consciousness as a defining criterion of strategies*. 

Returning to the general modpl (fig. 1), we can establish 
two situations for the occurrence of strategies, depending 
on whether the problem is a^roblem in the planning phase oi 
in the realization phase-. Fn the ^first case, the individual ex- 
periences a problem in constructing a plan which jshe considers an 
adequate means for reaching her goal. In the aec&nd rase, the 
problem crops up when the individual attempts to perform Hie plan. 

If strategies are to be devised in order to reach fjoals wtuise 
attainment is ^een as a problem, then individuals have to mental ly 
anticipate these a,oalar as results of their art ion. According to 
Marxist anthropology, the capability of mental anticipation con- 
stitutes a specifically human quality. 9 This idea nas been taken 
up by Schmidt and Harnisch, who maintain that "action plans or 
strategies are Uie expression of the specifically htman capability 
to mentally anticipate the results of an uction and to act coi |q 
sciQusly and systematically in order to reach a goal 1 ' (197S). 

Decisions aj> to how to achieve these qouls are non-aibitrary : in- 
dividuals try to realize them in as ef f lcient a possible, 
i.e. they use what seems to « hem to be the most efficient means 
relative to a given end. Obviously, what they conceive of as being 
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»ost sfficient might turn out not to have been the optimal pro- 
cedure, and, it might ev^n be the case that the achieved result 
does not correspond to the intended o«Jal. It follows therefore 
that efficiency, like our defini J criteria, refers to the speL - 
er 8/learner>8, and not to the analyst's, perspective. The assumed 
, efficiency of an ends-means- relation as a crucial feature of strat- 

byT Wa 3 ^r 3 0^1? U99eSted ^ «« ltenwch " 91 ^ 

using probi^a-orientednesa as a defining criterion has been 
done by both Kellerman and Jorderts in their respective descrip- 
tions of strategies: Kellerman defines a strategy as "a weil- 
organized approach to a problem" (1977:93), and Jordens makes the 
point that "strategies can only be applied when something is ac- 
knowledged as problematic" (1977:14), which points to the addi- 
tional criterion of consciousness. Neither Kellerman nor Jordens 
however, argue for their defining criteria relative to a qiven 
"Erkermtnisinteresse"* 

As we pointed out above (3.3.), our defining criteria for 
strategies relate to what is of relevance to FL learning/teaching. 
It is obviously important that learners not only achieve a (par- 
tial) communicative competence m the fL buUalao that they become 
competent in reaching learning and communication goals which they 
experience problems in reaching ("learning how to learn" and 
learning how to communicate in situations/about topics which differ 
from wh*t characterises classroom communication). One prerequisite 
for this is that learners are conscious about the existencqJof 
^ learning and communication problems, as this creates the necessary 
motivat anal basis for learning how to set about solving such prob- 
lems by means of strategies. Another preraquisite is clearly that 
learners are aware of the ends-means relationship of using strate- 
gies and that they become conscious of the various ways in which 
strategies can be employed. The pedagogical aspects of learning 
and communication strategies as defined in the present article are 
further discussed in 7.2. and 7.3. 

>.4.2 Consciousness 

As we pointed out m 3.4., our criterion of consciousness 
differs from the way consciousness has been used by some other 
1L researchers as a means of characterizing strategies. Thus 
Varadi (i^3), Kleinmann (1977) and Tarone (1977) all characterized 
strategies as being consciously employed by the language user 
which, formulated within our general model, is the same as suying 
that it is the plan which the individual is conscious abput. 

Although it is no doubt the cuse that plans can be consciously 
developed and employed, we do not want to adopt this as a def ining 
criterion for strategies. First of all, consciousness as applie^To 
plniu js perhaps more a matter of degree than of either-or, as ft 
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apparent from f arone/r rauentelder/Sel inkei (W6), whodistm- . f 
cjuish between "more 'conscious 1 " and "more 'unconscious'" strat- 
egies (see also farone 1979 for a similar point), fhis, to some 
extent, may be related to the hierarchical uiganizat ion of plana 
(ef. J. 2.): it is probably the exception, r/thei than the rule, 
that consciousness refers to a complete plan: in most cases, 
certain elements only in the plan will be consciously selected, ^ 
ey (in connection with communicative plana) "high-level e tenant 8 
like vocabulary Uordens 1977:16) or pragmatic, semantic and 
syntactic, rather than art iculatut y , features (Lcont'ev 197!>: 
l9Sff). 

Second, consciousness is eliwily not a coolant holding foi 
specific types of plans for parts of plans) across all indivi- 
duals. As pointed out by Sharwuod Smith, "diHeiunt individuals 
may be «rore or less able to become aware of their own internal 
mental operations" ( 1979), which represents a consc iniieness-i aising 
process. Furthermor\ the opposite situation can also be envis- 
aged: individuals maySrtJtomati/e what was at one stage const jously 
employed plans, fhis points to the following theoi et ical ly pos- 
sible classification ot plans: 

(1) plans which are always consciously employed 

(2) plans which are never consciously employed 

(5) plans whiLh to some language users and/or in some situations 
may be consciously usecf and which to other language users 
and/or in othei situations are used urn onsc ious ly . 

If such a classification could be given empirical support, tins 
would be highly intecesting from the view of ft learning/teaching, 
as this coveis the aieas of consr lousneas raising and automatiza- 
tion, which hnv^^ar implications for the choice of teaching 
methods." Also, the issue of consciousness as relating to plans 
is of considerable interest t. II researchers as it delimits the 
subgroup |)f plans which can be character i zed by means uf intro- 
spective techniques (viz. tne strategies) from other types u< 
plans, the existence ami natuie of whuh can only be infeirod from 
behavioural data or neurological investigations, However, using 
consciousness relating tu plans as a defining criterion of strat- 
egies at the present state of ignorance would be rather vacuous, 
for which reason we shall keep the question open by character ising 
strategies as potentially conscious plans. By adding together what 
we have said about strategies in the present chapter we can novA 
say that a st rategy hj a potentially conscio us plan for solving ^-y 
what to the individual presents itself as a problj^jn^rea^ 
part icular goa l ■ 
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4. Processes and strategies in L2 learning 

4.1 language learning and types of intellectual behaviour 

In the introductory chapter, we (Mentioned the paradigm shift 
from behaviourist to cognitivist views of language learning. Basic 
to the cognitivist view ia the assumption that the learner is 
actively and creatively involved in the learning process which, 
following a general Piagetian model of developmental psychology, 
can be characterized as a process of assimilation and accommodation. 

Althoughrphe "creative" aspect of rule formation is of central 
relevunce to the cognitive paradigm of language learning, recent 
research ha* paid more and more attention to ways in which the 
cognitive | rocesses of language learning are interrelated with 
aspects of the learning situation, eg what the impact of linguistic 
input is on language learning (see, eg, Hatch 1974), and how learn- 
ers tjry out their hypotheses about the L2 and obtain feedback (see, 
eg, Vio* 1 /Oiler 1976). It is no doubt because of these links be- 
tween language learning and communicative behaviour that a distinc- 
tion between learning and commonest ion is not always maintained 
in the literature, as Observed above (2.2.). 

Another, obviously very important aspect of language learning 
in addition to rule formation is rule automatization: the learner 
not only has to learn new rules but also to develop her ability 
to use these rules, nore or less automatically, in communication. 
This aspect of language learning has often been Jtotally neglected 
by researchers holding a dogmatically cognitivist view of language 
learning, opposed to a number of Soviet researchers working in 
a framewo of "Spre£htatigkeit M theory (eg Gal'perin W7, leont'- 
ev 1971), who observe a distinction between cognitivist and be- 
haviourist components of language learning in their studies. 
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It we appiv the oeneral model of goal-related intellectual 
behaviour (cf. 3.2. above) to 12 learm <j, we can distinguish 
between the following two situations: (l) the realization process 
is a behavioural actira*y; (?) the realization process is a psycho- 
linguist ic activity w/ln either case, the goal represents some 
aspect Of language framing and is consequently pb, c ho linguist n 
(see however the jendral discussion of behavioural strategies in 
4.3. for a moxhf icatron of this). 

fhe first situation can be illustrated by an example from 
hypothesis testing (cf. fig. see also 4.2.3.). The learner 
has established" a hypothetical rule and wants to try it out. 
fhis constitutes the goal. Ih-J learner hus to develop a plan for 
fiow to test the hypotheses, which represents uie planning process 
and the plan itself. Ihe plan may be to appeal directly to some 
authority (native speaker/reference books) for confirmation or 
to apply the r;ule tentatively in communication (productively/ 
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receptively ). This represents the realizatun process . Ihe 
duct of this process is the establishment of R^ as a "fixed" n.le 
in the IL or, in the case of negative feedback, cne deletion of 
the role from the learner's IL system. This represents the answer 
to the quest ion raised under the goal. 



Goal ; 

is R u 
h 

correct 



- > Planning process 

I 



Plan: 








direct appeal/ 




use of R. in 
h 




communicat ion 





Real mt ion 
process : asking, 

"looking it up"/ 
communication 

i 





Product 






"fixed" 


rule/ 




deleted 


mle 


12 learning (hypothesis 


test ukj ) 


with he 



**"-~*to illustrate the situation which the iealwation process 
involves the learner in psycholinguist ic, rather than behLVioural, 
activity we give the following example. The learnei wants to find 
out how to refer to future events in l_2. This represents the gua 1 . 
In order to do so, the learner &as to develop a plan tor how to 
establish a rule. In some (mainly formal) learning situations, 
this could be achieved through behavioural activity 3uch ab 
"looking it up". We assume that this possibility is not open to 
the learner, for which reason ihe has to develop a plan which 
ran lead to the u »fahl ichment of a (hypothetical) rule. This 
could be to induce the rule from input data. 

Inducing the rule %ould theh represent the real l /at ion process 
leading to the establ lsfunent of the hypothetical rule R. in fhe 



U system (the pi oduct of the process). Thib u 
fig. 5. 



illustrated in 
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Goal; 



how to refer 
to future 
events in L2 





Plan; 



induction from 
input data 



induction 



i 



Product : 



hypothetical 
rule 



Fig. 3: Sample from L 2 learning (hypothesis formation) with 
pa vcrholinguia tic realization proces s 



4.2 It rule forwatjon 

Before we discuss IL rule formation in some detail (4. £.3.) it 
will be necessary to take a closer^look at three of the basic 
areas within the learning process, viz. the IL system and its 
components (4.2.1.), input/intake to the system, and output from 
theavstea (4.2.2. ). 

4.2.1 Components of the II, system 

The IL aystem consists of elicit and explicit (pr metalin- 
guistic) knowledge of unanaiyzed -hunks, hypothetical rules and 
fixed rulea. The extent to which the learner has stored explicit 
knowledge determines her ability to monitor her learning of and 
communication in IL. The terms "implicit" and "explicit" knowledge 
of IL rules (Bialystok 1979a? Bialystok/Frohlich 1977) correspond 
to NiddoKHon's "expression rules" and "reference i-ules", respec- 
tively (1977). "unanaiyzed chunks * are L2 items which the learner 
has stored as "prefabricated patterns", i.e. without analyzing 
them into their underlying rules and elements. Of the two types 
of rules the 11 system includes, the hypothetical rules refer to 
the hypotheses the learner has set up for herself about the re- 
gularities of L2. Together with the unanaiyzed chunks, the hypo- 
thetical rules fora the part of the IL aystem which is permeable 
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rules are a component of a speaker's IL system, she can be said 
to be in the process of iearmng. The fixed rules, on the other 
hand, constitute the stable rules the learner arrives at as a 
result of her hypothetical rules having been confirmed (see below;. 
Once a fined rule has been established, the learner can be said 
to have stooped learning in this particular IL are*. The f ixed 
rules fall into two categories: they are either identical with or 
different- from L2 rules. In the latter case they constitute the 
fossilized parts of IL which were first mentioned by Se ir*er 
(19721 and which have been extensively discussed in Vigil and Ulier 
(1976) and Selinker and i^amendella (1978). 

In particular within SI acquisition, the quantitative distribu- 
tion of the IL components changes during the learning process: 
wnUe in the beginning stages of L2 learning the unanaiyzed chunks 
and ?hi hypothetical rule^have a proportionate y larger share 
nan the f?xed rules, these will increase with < 

learning until they constitute the only categor f IL rules which 
J ZTtZl the individual is no longer in the process o L earn- 
ing. Accordingly, the learning of a particular ru e t*™* 
prleed from the storage of that rule m an uwnalyzed chuj over 
a hypothesis or several concurrent or cons motive hypotheses about 
the rule to its establisment as a fixed .rule. 

4.2.2 Input - intake - output 

ReUtive to the IL system, the L2 data the learner is exposed 
to function as potential input , which is, however to be distin- 
guished frl the'actual int*7"(Corder 1967, l97Ba), ie the sub- 
set of the input which is assimilated by the IL system and which 
the It system accommodates to, 

Ihe notion of intake as seen from a learning point of view 
is more restricted than as seen from the point of view of com- 
munication^ while in the latter case, all of the L2 input the 
learner receives and decodes at a particular instance in roneiuni- 
cation can be regarded as intake, intake as relating to 'earning 
refers only to input on the basis of which the learner forms her 
hypotheses about the L2 rules and tests them out subsequent ly . 

Which part of the available input the learner actually takes 
'in will depend on the state of the IL system and various non- 
Unquistic factors, in particular the learner's ™^ 10n '° r 
L2 learning. Deriving intake from input by selecting what the 
IL system is ready tn use for hypothesis formation and testing 
can be referred to as input reduction . As the learner can only 
process a very, limited part of the available L2 data at a Ope, 
tiout reduction is necessary for the learner in order to reduce 
her lodrmw load at a given point in the learning process. 
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With respect to different types of input and their impact on 
the L2 learning process, it should be jrentioned that an important 
difference between input in informal learning settings and in for- 
mal instruction is its having the form of raw data in the former 
and of structured data in the latter case, which implies the in- 
herent possibility for formal instruction to organize the L2 input 
so tha( the new learning natenal corresponds exactly to the learn- 
er's ac fcjja4-Tntake. It is obvious, however, that we do not yet 
-"Know enough about 12 learning to be able to devise such optimally 
learner-oriented syllabuses. In formal instruction - with the ex 
ception of teaching which follows an extreme version of the direct 
method - the learner is of course not only presented with lin- 
guistic data but also with metalinguistic information about L2. 
The taken-in metalinguistic, information is then stored in the IL 
system as the ^earner's explicit knowledge or reference rules 
which allows for monitoring IL learning and communication. It is 
perhaps these two input features - structured (selected and graded) 
L2 data and systematic metalinguistic information - that charac- ^ 
teristically distinguish L2 learning from acquisition (Krashen 
1976). 

The II data which the leaner produces as output ere a function 
of the IL system and of the learner's making use of learning and 
communication plans and strategies. It is a major problem for the 
analyst to determine which of the IL components described dbove 
the learner has relied on in producing (= planning and realizing, 
cf. 3.2. above) a particular IL utterance, or if the utterance in 
question is in fact the result of an additional learning or com- 
munication plan or strategy (cf. Adjemian 1976, Ferch 1979a). Very 
often, an IL utterance cannot be attributed to any of these pos- 
sible sources on the basis of IL output alone. Here we touch upon 
the problem of IL data elicitation. A discus ion of this issue, 
however, is beyond the scope of this article. 

In fig. 4, the relationship between the IL system and input, 
intake and output is summarized graphically. / 

4.2.3 Processes in IL rule formation 



Ihe main processes in II rule formation are the formation and 
testing out of hypotheses about a specif u L2 rule. A schematic 
overview of these processes is contained in fig. 5. In initial 
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Fig. 4: It system, input, jntdtfe and output 
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Fiy. 5: It rule formation 
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hypothesis formation, the intake constitutes the material on rfuch 
the learner bases the formation of a hypothetical rule. This 
hypothetical rule is subsequently checked for its validity by be- 
ing used in communication or, in formal learning settings, in ex- 
ercises, etc. ( hypothesis testing ). While thus the overt intention . 
of the learners using a particular hypothetical rule- may be to 

V communicate, its occurrence in her output funcUona 3imultaneously 

\ as a test as to its validity, i e as a learning device. Likewise, 

the interlocutor's intention in reacting to the learner's output 
will usually be to communicate; however, the taken-in part of the 
interlocutor's input (intake ) d lso serves as feedback as a result 
of which the hypothesis under test is either confirmed or rejected. 
In the case of positive feedback leading to hy pothesis conf irmation 

the hypothetical rule changes its status to become a fixed rule ' 

of the IL system. Negative feedback leading to hypothesis re.iec- 

v tlori > -on the other hand, induces the learner to either look for 

new intake or to us t the feedback to form a revised hypothesis'. In 
the latter case, intake functions as i ntake . The procedure of hypo- 
thesis formation and testing is repeated until the learner's 
hypothesis is confirmed <fnd gets stored as a fixed rule. 

4.3 Strategies in language learning 

Ifi 4.2., we concentrated on the psycholinguist ic aspects of 12 
learning, without going into a discussion of the cor * ribution of 
verfbdl interaction to the learning procesC It is clem , however, 
thfet without receiving input of some sort (authentic L2 data, in-* 
pu\in tfie form of teaching materials, etc.) there will be severe 
limil^ to what hypotheses can be formulated. It is equally clear 
that hypothesis testing presupposes interaction with the environ- 
ment, either in the obvious sense of receiving feedback from inter- 
locutors thrcugh communicative activities or in the special sense 
of obtaining feedback p> consulting a 12 authority (teacher, native 
speaker, reference grammar, dictionary). 

* As concerns automatization, one can draw - distinction between 
automatizing the physiological elements of speech production and 
increasing the availability of linguistic means in connection with 
the planning phase. In the former . ase, it is possible to increase 
automatization through drill-like activities, without interacting. 
This is not possible with the automatization of the planning phase, 
c; this is closely associated with using language creatively in a 
variety of situations. For this reason, engaging. in communication- 
like activities is also a prereguiaj te for practising specific 
aspect* of automatization. 
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Tt*e type of activity needed by the learner in order to get 
into situations in which 12 is/can be used is clearly behavioural 
(cf, 4.1. above). The same holds for the activity needed in order 
to icach' the goals of testing hypotheses and of increasing auto- 
matization, although both of these areas also contain strong psycho- 
linquistic elements: to test a hypothesis, the learner has eg to 
engage iri an interaction in which the hypothetical rule can be 
used (behavioural activity), but in order to do this, she hps to 
plan and realize her speech production in a specific way, which 
clearly involves her in psycholinguistic and physiological activ- 
ity. In the present article, however, we shall focus on the be- 
havioural activity i«volved m both hypothesis tearing and in 
increasing automatization, and we shall refer to fU*ns whjch con- 
trol t^B&e types of activity as behavioural plana . In hypothesis 
formation, on the contrary, the predominant activity included 
is clearly psycholinguistic. Consequently, we shall refer to plans 
which control psycholinguistic activity leading to hypothesis for- 
mation as psycttoli nguist ic plans . 

In applying our defining criteria of strategies to planning in r 
learning we are confronted by the problem that our ci 1 tenon of 
problem-onentedneas is in need of a more precise specification 
before it can be used to distinguish some learning goals (viz. 
problematic goals) from others (viz. non-problematic goals). Such 
a specification presupposes that we have a goad knowledge of what 
presents itself to. learners as difficulties in L2 learning, which 
quite clearly we do N not have at the present moment (cf. the dis- 
cussion of some pre ,us studies on "difficulty" in Ke Herman 
1979). lhat we have ifficulty in applying the defining criteria 
of strategies to learning plans does not imply that the criteria 
are invalid, related as they are to "mental reconstruction" (bee 
above 2.1.5. They would only be invalid if it should turn out that 
all learning goals present themselves to learners as problems to 
be~solved, which is most unlikely as L2 learning ( in particulai 
SL learning) can apparently take place without the learner be^ng 
consciously^ a ware of this. However, there exists a problem for thp 
IL analyst in applying the defining criteria of strategies to the 
planning phase of learning, for which reason we can ortly suggest 
that certair types of learning goals are intuitively more likely 
to ronstitute problems whjch learners are aware of than others. 
Thus learners are probably more- aware of their having difficulty 
"in planning or realising a behavioural than a psychul inguist ic 
activity, which implies that it is possibly easier \^o apply the 
defining criterion of strategies to behavioural learning plans 
than to psycholinguist ic leurning plans. But rather than indulge 
in further speculations about the potential strat egicpesa of dif- 
ferent types of learning plans we shall siiwpl/ discuss those plans 
whir h we believe coald be employed as learning strategies by some 
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learners in some situations (psycholinguist ic strategies in 4.4., be- 
havioural strategies in 4.X). It will then be a matter of future re- 
search to assess to what extent and in what specific areas of L2 
learning learners are consciously aware of their having learning 
problems, and how this cart be made use of m connection with ft learn- 
ing/teaching. 

4.4 Psycholinguistic learning strategies J 

In forming hypotheses about l_2 rules, learner^ can basically rely 
on two sources: on the L2 intake and on prior knowledge and experience 
relating to language learning and communication. The learning strate- 
gies to b§ discussed below can be classified according to how they 
relate to those two sources. Thus we get strategies that relate to 12 
intake exclusively ("induction", 4.4.1.) and strategies th%t make 
use of prior knowledge and experience ( ("inferencing" and *non-in- 
feroncing transfer", 4.4.2.). Strategies that make use of L2 intake 
prdloppose input reduction as described above (cf. 4.2.2.), as the 
learner does not make use of the entire input available but only uses 
part of it for hypothesis formation. 

4.4.1 Psycholinguistic learning strategies relating to 12 intake ex - 
clusively: "induction" 

If the learner builds her hypotheses on the basis of taken- in 
12 material exclusively, she use3 the learning strategy of iikJuc- 
tion. There are two conditions in the learning situation which make 
it particularly likely for the learner to rely on induction: (1) she 
has no p^rior knowledge of L2 which could be used in deriving hypo- 
thetical rules from the intake; (2) she does not want to use her 
knowledge uf L1 and/or of other languages as she does not assume 
that those languages and L2 are sufficiently similar so that the 
application of such knowledge could be successful. If either of these 
two conditions does not apply, the learner js likely to use her lin- 
guistic and communicative knowledge available in order to build 
hypotheses about 12 on the basis of 12 intake. 

4.4.2 Makirm use o f prior knowledge and experience: " inferencing" 
and "non-inferencinq transfer" ~ 

4 

In most learning situations it is probably the case that the 
learner will make use of prior knowledge and experience in order to 
form hypotheses about L2. This can be done in two ways: (1) by 
applying prior knowledge and experience to L2 intake ("inferencing"); 
(2) by relying exclusively on prior linguistic knowledge without 
applying it to intake ("non- inferencing transfer"). Before we go 
into a discussion of these types of psycholinguistic learning strat-* 
| egies it is necessary to specify what we consider relevant Catego- 
ries 0f prior knowledge and experience in the present context. 
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4.4.2.1 Types of prior knowledge 



Making use of nnor knowledge is certainly not specific to 
language learning but is employed in all kinds of learning tasks, 
as has" been emphasized by cognitive psychology (see 10 particular 
Ausubel 1968). in L2 learmnq, however, "prior knowledge" refers 
primarily to three areas: 

(1) fo the learner's entiie linguistic experience which includes 
her implicit and explicit knowledge of L1, other hitherto learned 
languages (Ln) and her IL as relating to the 12 being learned, 
from this perspective, the debate about whether or not the learner 
relies on tier L 1 in L2 learning becomes futile: rather, the ques- 
tion to be asked is to what extent and under what learning condi- 
tions the learner prefers to rely on the one or the other type of 
her linguistic knowledge (Frvin-Tripp 1974; Tayloi 1974; 197M); 
J.James 1977). 

(2) To her entire communicative experience which directs her at- 
tention to tixise L2 aspects which appear to be most relevant for 
satisfying her communicative needs, Exploiting her communicat lve 
experience also implies a reduction of the learning task aa the 
learner has ^eady acquired communicative competence in her LI. 
However, the learner's implicit pragmatic and discourse knowledge 
doe3 not always seem to be readily available for transfer to L2 
learning, as is evident f rom data pf learners' verbal behaviour 
in communication (Gotz 1977; Nold 1978; Kasper 1979a, b,c). 

(5) To the learner's language learning experience , which implies 
that she has recourse to the learning plans by means of which she 
arrived at her previously learned/acquired linguistic and communi- 
cative proficiency, and that she will preferably use those plans 
in L2 learning which proved to be most successful on prior occa- 
sions. This is in line with Reibel's remark that L2 learning is 
guided by "underlying learning principles,^ knowr^ in advance by the 
learner before he even undertakes a learning task" (1971:89). 

4.4>2.2 "Inferencing" and "non-inferencing transfer" 

* * 

As described by Carton, "in lnferencing, attributes and contexts 
that are familiar are utilized in recognizing what is not familiar 
(1971:4^), or as defined by Bialystok, inferencirig is "the use of 
available information to derive explicit linguistic hypotheses"' 
(1979b: 376; see also Bial ystok/Frohlich 1977, 1978). Thus inferenci 
is a clear specimen of combining the two sources for hypothesis 
formation described above: lnjfcralingual, interlingual and extra- 
lingual cues serve as a basis for probaliatic guesses about the mean 
ing of a new l_2 item"or the rule underlying a string of L2 data 
(Carton 1971). 





Inferencing is a learning strategy which can, apply to aU kinds 
of learning environments. The extent to which it is made use of in 
foraal instruction, however, will crucially depend on the teaching 
method. Thus highly explicit-dedoctive methods will leave little 
room for inferencing;, while implicit-inductive methods rely heavily 
on thas type of strategy. Other than in informal learning settings, 
mferencing in L2 teaching will mostly be guided inferencing in- 
ductd by a specific presentation of 12 material which guides the 
learner's perception and hypothesis formation process. 

To the extent learners apply their prior linguistic experience to 
12 intake, inferencing can be more precisely characterized qs a 
transfer strategy. Transfer strategies can also be used indepen- 
dently of L2 intake, learners forming hypotheses about 12 on- the 
basis, of their prior linguistic knowledge exclusively ("non-infer- ' 
enemy transfer"). Whether *h inferencing or a non- inferencing 
transfer strategy is used in a given situation is probably more a 
result of whetlier L2 'data are available than of a conscious choice 
on the part of the learner: if 12 data are available, ii stands to 
reason that learners will make use of these bj^ transferring their 
linguistic knowledge to L2 intake rather than* ignore them* 

4.4.2.3 fypes of transfer strategi es 

Transfer strategies, no matter whether they are applied to l2 
intake or not } can be subclass if led into three categories, depending 
on which types of linguistic knowledge the learner makes use of. 



4.4.2.3.1 lnterlirojua* transfer 

In the case of LI or Ln knowledge being app)ied to the formation 
of a hypothetical rule, the learner employs interlingual transfer . 
Some attention has recently been given to the conditions governing 
learners' readiness for interlingual transfer. A necessary pre- 
condition seems to be that the JearTier finds a "point of reference" 
id the language she transfers f-rom (J. Somes 1977), which implies 
that the learner must consider Ll/Ln and L2 as sufficiently similar 
for the transfer^ to be successful. 

A relevant variable in transferability is the degree to which 
learners perreive a given L1/Ln item/ruie as Ll/Ln specific or 
neutral: only \ , the latter case will they transfer it to L2 <>s 
h<js been empirically established by Ke Herman (1977; 1978) and 
Jordens Uf77). 

• 

4.4 .2.3.2 Int ra lingual transfer 

from a psycho linguistic punt of view mti aiingual transfer 
does nufe differ from interlingual transfer, In terms of the pro- 




4 . J 

duct and tho 12 learning proceso in general, however, it i a cT^arly 
relevant to specify which part of her previously learned/acquired 
linguistic knowledge the learner transfers. 

Intralingual transfer cis a strategy used in forming a hypothesis 
about a L2 rule presupposes that the learner already has some IL 
knowledge at her disposal. In initial hypothetical rule formation, 
during the first stages of .2 learning, this will hardly be the 
case. A learning strategy which does not build on prior Ik know- 
ledge but exclusively on the new 12 data the learner has selected 
for /intake plus some general knowledge about language, such as 
thai there must be some regularity underlying the L2 data, can- 
not justifiably be termed intralingual transfer but is simply 
L2-based induction as mentioned above (*L4.1.). | ne difference 
between the two strategies is schematized in fig. 6. 



L2 


intralingual 


IL 


intake 


transfer 


knowledge 








L2 

intake 


induction y 





i * IL system 



) II system 



Fig, b: intralingual transfer and induction 



The impossibility for the learner to rejy on IL knowledge in 
forming hypotheses about new (2 rules can account for the well 
documented fact that interlingual transfer prevails m the early 
L2 learning stages (eg Taylor I975a,b; Oommergues/l ane 197b). 

In subsequent hypothesis formation or hypothesis* revision, on 
the other hand, newintakemay be analyzed in terms of previously 
formed fixed or hypothetical rules. In this cap^, a given IL rule 
may be said to be generalized to new L2 data, or a new hypothetical 
rule may be formed in analogy to a rule already available (eg "use 
the same ablaut pattern with 'bring 1 as with 'ring 1 and 'sing'", 
or "use 'ought* + verb like 'shall 1 afd 'must'"). 

While thus generalizing (J 3 in 974$ J.James 1977) and analogiz - 
ing < Taylor 1975a; Domaergues/Lera 1976) can be seen as crTesof 
intralingual transfer, ie of jrokinc, use of already available IL 
knowledge, some of the other categories often found in IL lite- 
rature as refer ng to intralingual trsnsfer seem to be problem- 
atic conceptualizations from a learner's perspective. In particular, 
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the notions of simplification (Taylor 1974; Richards 1975; Selinker/ 
Swain/Dumas 1975; Fathman 1977) and overgeneralization (Taylor 1974; 
1975b; Selinker/Swain/Oumas 19/5) seen to be misguided: simpli fying 
a FL rule presupposes knowing the complex rule, which the learner 
is not very likely to do (Corder 1977; Ferch 1979c, 1980a) . Likewise 
the learner cannot be said' to overg eneralize a particular rule; 
rather, she forms an initial hypothetical rule of high generality 
(which is becoming more restricted m the advancement of learning) 
and general lzes^previously formed rules to new L2 data, as de- 
scribed above. Both the notions of simplification and over- 
cjeneral ization make sense only from the analyst's or native 
speaker's point of view which, however, is not the perspective 
we adopt here. 

4.4.2.5.3 lnter /intral lrKjual transfer 

One often finds the implicit or explicit assumption in the 
liteiature that in transferring previous linguistic knowledge to 
a new L2 learning task, learners rely either on their Ll/Ln or 
on what IL knowledge t^ey already have . thus Dommergues/Lane~Tl976) 
posit "two independent sources of error" which result in either 
"interference" (from Li) or "analogy" (witMn 1l). However, "the 
phenomenon of errors caused by the cross-association of both LI 
and L2 also aeems to exist" (Jain 1974:190), cf. the discussion 
of "Plurikauaalitat" *n Kielhof-jr/Borner 1979:89 ff. Basing the 
formation of a hypothetical rule on both Li and IL presupposes 
again that the learner perceives LI and L2 as sufficiently simi- 
lar so that she can "project" (Ke Herman I977:85ff) LI rules onto 
L2. Thus learners may classify L2 verbs into strong and weak m- 
flectory classes on the basis of their having strong or weak in- 
flection in LI, as eg a native speaker of German who arrives^ at 
English "snaked" as past tense of "shake" in analogy to the weak 
inflection of German "schutteln" ("schuttelte") . (for more ex- 
amples and discussion of inter-/intralingual transfer, cf. J. 
James 1977:11; Jordens 1977:6ff; Kellerman I977:65tf). 

4.4.3 Psychol inguistic learning strategies: summary 

After having described the various types of psycho 1 inguiatic 
learning strategies which are of relevance for hypothesis forma- 
tion, we can offer the following survey of the area (fig. 7). 

4^4,^4 N on- learning strategies 

> 

So far, the terms "simplification" and "overg»»neralization" 
have been reje ted as it was argued that designating learning strat- 
egies as simplifying «r overgeneral wing linguistic rules presup- 
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L2 intake 



induction 



L2 intake and prior knowledge 



mferencing based on 



prior knowledge 



(a) communicative experience 

(b) language learning experience 

(c) linguistic experience; 
(i) interlingual transfer ) 

(li) intraiingual transfer ) 
( i lOinter-Zin tralingual transfer 

T"^ 

Fu f .7: Summary of psychglinquistic learning strategies 



poses that the learner knows that these rules are in fact less 
simple and less general, which is very often not the caae. However, 
if this preaupooaition applies, it ia of course perfectly appro- 
bate to conceptualize what the learner doea as simplification 
or overgeneralization. The learner might more or leaa consciously 
decide not to learn how certain linguiatic distinction, rules 
and features work because this seems unnecessary for her apecific 
communicative purpoaes. Thus she may refuse to learn a range of 
more spec^ic words if a subordinate term works all right, ta 
learn veib nflections if the infinitive turns out to suffice, to 
learn tMe subjunctive if the indicative or infinitive function 
lust as well. Whenever the learner knows that there is a certain 
?ule, item or subsystem to learn buFFeTuses to do it we mighl 
well describe this refusal as her deciaion to simplify (Richards 
1975: Taylor 1974 Selinker/Swam/Dumaa 1975; Fathman 1977) oi 
reouiari/6 'Taylor 1975a; Slama-Cazacu 1973) a linguiatic sub- 
aTB^ferqe nerallze (Taylor 1974; 1975b: Selinker/Swain/Dumaa 
m\Tl rule^ice re dundancy (Jain 1974, Taylor 1974 , or Be- 
lize nrammatlcaTTrTlla (Dulay/Burt 1976). We have diff icu Mes 
however, in conceiving of theae decisions as learning atra, iea: 
rather they seem to be decisions feeding to non-learning of the 
[faTeainvolv^Shapira 1978). Categorizing them as learning atrat- 
gfea would be juatified only in ao far aa they mio^-TO^tly 
\V to\he learning gf other L2 areaa, by reducing the earner's 
general learning load, thereby increasing her free learning capa- 

sometines shift to an araM, auoU a view of 
o. indicating this shift, b that thsy ^ t ^ thelr under- 
time relationship between certain It output P oducts no 
lyl ng plan or strategy governed processes, inua an 
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which ib simpler than an equivalent L2 utterance need not be due to 
simplification; the use of a L2 rule in a context where it doe3 not ap- 
ply need not be due to overgenerali nation; reduced redundancy as 
cankered to L2 norms need not be due to reduction. Rather, all 
these IL products could be due to the learner's using a high gene- 
rality rule ^nd testing itb rai»ge uf application, as we have argued 
above. 



4.5 Behavioural learning strategies 

While psychol inguistic learning strategies function in the form- 
ation of hypothetical rules only, the range of application of be- 
havioural learning strategies ib much broader, as mentioned above 
(4.3.). As well as bringing about the appropriate situation for 12 
learning to be possible, behavioural learning strategies are employed 
by learners both in connection with hypothesis testing and rule auto- 
Wwit i/tit ion . 

Research into behavioural learning strategies has especially been 
curkJucted in the projects "The Good Language learner" and "Second 
Language learning and Teaching in Classroom Settings" at OJSF, Toronto, 
and instead of listing^ the strategic^ f,.und in those projects we recom- 
mend the relevant repot ts to the leader's ui^ntion (Rubin 1975 ; 
Stem 197*;; Naifoan/Frohlich/Sturn/Todeaco 1978; Bialybtok/Fi dhl ich 1977 
Wesche 1979). 

We shall confine ourselves to the following three points about 
behavioural learning strategies: 

1) Care should be taken not to confuse actual behavioural strat- 
egies, le strategies controlling the activities learners indulge in in 
order to learn L2, with their attitudes towards 1 2 learning. While at- 
titudes such as "empathy with L2 speakers" (Stern 1975) or " 1 . * 
degree of inhibition" (Rubin 1975) ran have a positive effect *)n 
L2 1-^rning (although, interestingly enough, Naiman/F rohlichAcern/ 
Tudesco 1970 could not establish a correlation between personality 
factors and cognitive styles on the one hand and successful L2 learn- 
ing on the other), they in themselves are not strategies but rather 
under lying psychological conditions which heighten the livelihood fur 
the learner tu use certain learning strategies (cf. the parallel 
distinction below between avoidariee/aehievement behaviour and reduc- 
tiun/a< hievement strategies (>. 5 .">.)) . 

2) One uf the striking differences between SI and i L learning is 
that wf SL learners have to achieve through developing and rea- 
lwing behavioural learning strategies, ft learners often obtain 
automatically aa part of the msti tut mnali zed context of fL teach- 
ing: behavioural learning strategies become behavioural tKi rhincj 
atiategies. It la an important task for Ft teachers to make their 
leerners aware uf this fact, so that the learners come to acknow- 
ledge the eMsteitce of behavioural learning strategies. Thi3 is not 
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only important for their subsequent learning of FL's after achool- 
leaving but also for their getting as much as possible out of in- - 
formal exposure to and interaction 'with the L2 outside the class- 
room. 

3) It ttight be useful to specify at what stages in the learning pro- 
cess the learner employs certain behavioural learning strategies, and 
relate them to the specific functions they serve in L2 learning. 
Thus "attending to form and weaning" (Rubin's strategies 4 and 7) 
and "coming to grips with ths language as a system" (Nanoan/f rohlich/ 
Stern/Todesco 1978:103) are most crucial in hypothesis formation 
and testing, ie in the process of IL rule formation. "Practising 
L2", on the other hand, which is a behavioural learning strategy men- 
tioned by all of the authors referred to above, is relevant in rule- 
automatization only as it presupposes the establishment of the rule 
to be practised in the IL system. As was pointed out in we 
see no contradiction in emphasizing the importance of rule auto- 
matization and holding a cognitive view of language learning at the 
same time: as there is no direct way from the integration of an IL 
rule into the learner's cognitive structure to the free availability 
of that rule in communication, ie without the learner having to 
monitor, we have to assume an intervening variable which can ac- 
count for the difference between those two stages lh L2 learning. 
This variable can be referred to as rule automatization, and the 
more obvious plan to follow in order to achieve an automatic access 
to the IL system is practising L2 in a variety of situations. Other 
behavioural strategies mentioned in the literature such as "an 
aptive task approach", "the use of IL for meaningful communication", 
the "management of affective demands" (Naiman/ r rdhlich/5tern/Todesco 
197B: 13ff ) dnd "sel f-exposure to L2" (Wesche 1979) seem to be most 
appropriately categorized as "global" behavioural strategies as they 
do tfbt refer to any particular phase in the learning process but 
rather to L2 learning as such. * 



Processes and strategies in communication 

In this chapter we shall focus on the use of strategies in com- 
municative events which sre performed in an IL. We first modify the 
general model of goal-relatrd intellectual behaviour to communication 
(5.1.), then go into those aspects of the model which are particular- 
ly relevant for a discussion of IL communication and the use of com- 
munication strategies (5.2.). In 5.3.; we establish some principles 
for a categorization of communication strategies within speech pro- 
duction^ Such a categorization is then carried out in 5.4., which 
represents as comprehensive a survey of communication strategies 
as we can give at the present moment. 5.5. contains a brief discus- 
sion of receptive strategies. 
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5,1 General model 

The general Model we established in 3.2. contains the two phases 
of planning (goal, planning process, plan) and realization (plan, 
realization process, and product). We can specify these in the fol- 
lowing way rith respect to communication. 

Goal 

The goals we are concerned with are clearly communicative goals, 
ie goals relating to the activity of engaging in communicative events. 
The goals consist of actional, modal, and propoaitional elements. The 
actional element is associated with apeech acts and discourse 
functions, the modal element with th«s role relationship holding 
between the interactants, and the prepositional element is associat- 
ed with the content of the communicative event. 

A communicative event (eg a conversation or writing a letter) can 
be characterized as having both a global goal (or pessibly a number 
of global goals), folding for the entire event, and a aeries of local 
goals which appear as part of the realization of the global goal (9). 
This hierarchical structure of goals is of some relevance for a dis- 
cuaaion of communication strategies, as we shall aee in 5.3. 

Certain types of communicative events involve the language user 
in both producing and receiving language, ie the global goal consists 
of s series of local goals, some of which are productive (performing 
a speech act with a certain modality and a certain propoaitional 
content), some receptive (reconstructing the intended apeech act with 
the intended modality and propoaitional content). Although a good 
deal of research has been carried out in connection, with apeech re- 
ception in general, little attention haa ao far been paid to the area 
of receptive communication strategiea. For thia reason we shall con- 
centrate on speech production <*nd productive communication atrategiea 
in the following, with the consequence that the communication model 
we establish will be a model of apeech production. (Receptive strat- 
egies * »11 be briefly discusaed separately, 5.5.). 

In the planning phase , the language user collecta rules and iteaa 
which she considers most appropriate (cf. 3.2. , 3.4.1. above) for 
establishing a plan, the realization of which will lead to verbal 
behaviour which la expected to satisfy the original goal. The rules 
and items are mostly selected from the codd(s) within which the com- 
municative event is performed. In L1 communication, planning proces- 
ses are nornally subconscious and highly automatic, a fact which may 
explain the occurrence of transfer from L1 in communication performed 
by means of an insufficiently automatized L2 (see further below, 5.2.2.). 
The product of the planning process is a plan which controls the rea- 
lization phase. When dealing with a speech production model, the 
realization phase consiata exclusively of neurological and physio- 
logical processed, leading to articulation of theTspeech organs, 
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writing, the use of gestures dnd signs, etc. Ihis 1 part of the com- 
munication model is of relevance for a discussion of communication 
strategies only in so far aa the individual may unticipate or ex- 
perience problems in the realization of a plan (cf. 5.^.2.). 

We can now present the following comprehensive model of speech 
production : 



Goal : 

produce speech 
with specific 
function /modal- 
ity/content 



> Planning process : 

retrieve items 
from relevant 
Iinguiatic system 



Plan ; 

items the realiza- 
tion of which are 
expected to lead to 
communicative nmi 



) Realization : 

neurological/ 
physiological 

process 

4- 



End-product ; 

speech, writing, 
etc. 



fig. H: fofflroumcdti ve model of speech production 



S.2 Uoals and plana in 1L communication 



3.2.1 Goal formulation 

In 3*2. we referred to "CinschStzung" as part of the planning 
phase: the individual has to assess the situational conditions in 
order to select the most appropriate plan. Assessing situational 
conditions for communicative behaviour is not, however, a process 
the relevance of which la restricted to planning only: deciding 
on what goal(s) to jet up clearly depends on assumptions about what 
can be achieved in a particular situation. Furthermore, on the basis 
of , assumptions about wi|at conditions hold for communication in 
specific situations, individuals may avoid or engage in different 
types of communicative aituations. Aa the individual's need for 
using communication strategies and her ultimate choice of strategies 
are intimately related to these aspects of Einschat/ung, we shall 
go»a little more into this in the present chapter. 
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"Practising L2 U was mentioned above (4*4. ) as a generally aA- / 
now 1 edged behavioural learning strateay. Thus from a l earning per- / 
spective it is evident that the more communicative situations the 
ledrner engages in and, the greater tne variety, the more possibili- 
ties she getr: not only for practising her II but also for construct- 
ing hypotheses about L2 and getting them tested. However, II users ' • 
sometimes avoid situations which they expect will involve them in 
communication which surpasses their comfitum; ative resources, hereby 
preventing themselves from expanding their 11 system. These may be 
situations wh'ch call for the use of specific types of 1 1 Iocut lonary 
acts, specific topics, or situations in which special attention has 
to be to marking interpersonal relations linguistically (eg 

with respect to politeness). 

If IL users keep out of communicative situations which, through 
projected or anticipated Einschatzung, they consider problematic, 
the need for devising communication strategies to reach goals which 
are problematic is rlearly reduced. It is self-evident that this 
type of avoidance behaviour - "communication avoidance" - blocks 
all subsequent 3tages in the communication model, and although this 
may be a highly significant aspect of IL users' general behaviour 
it is of very marginal interest for a discussion of IL communication 
which clearly presupposes that some communicative activity takes 
place. In the following, it is taken for granted that the IL user 
has a communicative goal, relative to the situation she engages in. 
As we shall see below (5.4.2.), the goal may be "reduced" compared 
to the goal which the It user would normally have in a similar com- 
municative situation, if this was performed in her 11. 

Wither the It usei opts for complete "communicat ion avoidance" 
or "goal reduction" depends to some extent on the degree of optional- 
lty of the problematic aspect of communication in a particular siti 
ation. To take an example: if the situation is mure or less defined 
by the occurrence of specific speech acts, it is difficult to par- 
ticipate in the situation and at the same time reduce one's com- 
municative behaviour with respect to these speech acts. The same 
speech acts, however, may be of a more optional nature in a dif- 
ferent type of communicative situation, which "allows the IL user to 
engage in the situation without having to carry out what she con- 
biders problematic speech acts: she can reduce her "global" commu- 
nicative goal. Ab another example of "goal reduction" can be ment lop- 
ed 11 users engaging in communicative aituutions which, if performed 
in their LI, would have involved them ui both speech production and 
speech reception but in which, due to their experiencing problems 
in speech p induction, they reduce their lolc to that of the "active 
1 latener" . 
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3.2.2 Planning 



The planning proce°% the objective of which is tff develop, a plan 
which can control the realization phase, is primarily sensitive to 
the following three variables: the communicative goal, the commu- 
nicative resources available to the individual, and the assessment 
of the communicative situation ("Einschatzung") . This is illustrated 
graphically in fig. 9. 
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fig. 9: VanaBles in the planning phase 

? 

Through "Einschatzung" the individual builds a hypothesis s 
about which parts of her linguist it? knowledge are shared by her 
mterlocutor(s) . This is clearly an important aspect of communi- 
cation in general, as it is necessary in most communicative situa- 
tions to establish what one's actual communicative resources are 
relative to the specific situation, as opposed to one's potential 
resources . 

In most cises the interactants choose one code as the basic 
code to be used. However, within the limits imposed by the shared 
linguistic knowledge there is the possibility of switching codes 
whenever ^praplema crop up (cf. 5.4.3.2.1.). 
» 

The fact that the IL user builds a hypothesis about her "actual" 
communicative resources in a specific situation does not imply that 
the individual will always produce utterances which are controlled 
by plans based on these resources. First of all, the individual 
may have to deliberately go beyond what she considers shared know- 
ledge as a strategy in order to solve a communicative problem. 
Second, due to the fact that different languages are likely to be 
automatized to afferent degrees, elements originating from highly- 
automatized languages muy be realized contrarily to the Einscha*tzung. 
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Whether we Sdy that such occurrences of 'ton- intended tianster from 
U and possibly otlier in's is the result of ^unconscious , highly 
automatic plans, which yet incorporated into the general, 12 s|>eeif- 
it;, plan, or whether we say Uiat transfer features m linguistic 
performance are the result of non-planned realization depends on 
ttie general stand we take on the gueation wlictlier a_U intelleLtuul 
goal-ielated behaviour is planned or not (cf. 5.2.). however, tins 
is of lltte consequence for our discussion m common leat ion strat- 
eijiea, ay these (fjite clearly relate to behaviour only to the extent 
that this 2j* planned. 

As we discuased in 5. A. 2., planning ran be wore or leas con- 
scious, which was one of our reasons for not Wduting to adopt d 
criterion of consciousness in the planning phose as a defining 
criterion for strategies, line condition for planning to be 
conscious is that the individual has some explicit linguistic know- 
ledge. This brings conscious planning close to wlwt in Kroslien's 
terminology is "monitoring": controlling the performance by rofer- 
ring to linguistic rules and items which U»e language user has a 
conscious knowietfcje about (see eg Krashen 1978), eitlier because 
these have been learnt explicitly or because implicitly "acquired" 
elements luive been "conceptual iaed" (f rauenfelder/Porquier 1979, 
see dlso Bialystok 1979a). 

L >.> Strategiea in communicat ion 

As a point of departure, let us repedt our definition of strat- 
egies from 3.4.2., modifying it to communication: c nwmutucat ion 
str ategies are potentially consci cms plana for solvifK) wfi at to on 
individual presents itself as a problem in reaching "a particular" 
communicative goal . Both the "plan" and the "problem" part of rh> 
definition require further discussion before we can proceed to d 
description of main types of communication strategies. 

*: ) L ,io ^ >a ^ " lod*Jl plans and strategies 

In *>.!., wer mentiuned the distinction between global and lo<al 
goals in comrnur ication. Parallel with this we can draw a distinction 
between global pi, <a and lo<al plans . Llobol goals/plains are restiict- 
ed to very general doc it, ions about which rommunicati ve role ^o 
perform in a eel tain situation, as exemplified above by the amount 
of speech one decides to o oduce. Other potential decisions lu be 
made in connection witS g obal pldna have to do with choice of regis- 
ter (eg "simplified" or formal /informal regisAeia, cf. Fergus on 1971, 
labov 1970), level of "directnosa" C>esi le 197^, lluuae/i'aacer 1v7li), 
diutnhutiun of communicat lve roles among ii it ci octants (J. Wagner 
1979). fo the extent problems ppear in connection with this global 
phase of communicat ion a need ui iseji foi global atrat iigies to ho 
i Oust l ut t ed . 




Host of the goals in communication are no doubt local, nmde 
during a communicative event. For this reason, most cornnurvicat inn 
strategies are employed in order to solve problems in connection 
with reaching local goals. These strategies will be referred to as 
local strategies . In fig. 10, we give a schematic represontat ion 
of the distinction between global and local goals/plans/strutegies. 
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Wp have characterized communication strategies as plans. flu a 
is pci haps potentially conf using unless one points out explicitly 
that "otrategic plans'* aie not identical with plans established 
in order to reach a t ommunicative goal : the goal of a stiategy 
(tlie "strategic goal") is the prob lem , and the product of the rea- 
lization phase controlled by the strategy is a solut ion to the 
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This is i °p resented in fig. 11. 
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LOL H : tunmun icut ive and strategic goals 

In c >.3.2. we take a closer look at "strategic goals" (- problems 
in communication), and in *».1.3. we focus on some basic differences 
in how ifHii vidua Is can solve i. -*» problems. 
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5.3.2 Problems in communication 

In 3.4., we divided problems into problems in the planning phase 
and problems in the realization phase. We shall now specify what 
types of problems are likely to crop up within either of the two 
phases when we are dealing with communication. 

Problems within the planning phase may occur either because the 
linguistic knowledge is felt to be insufficient by the language user, 
relative to a given goal, or because the language user predicts 
that she will have problems in realizing a given plan^ 

The former type of problem is particularly characrenatj£_of 
U_ communication, as IL systems Sre typically restrictetTcompared 
to L1 systems. Not surprisingly, most of the literature on commu- 
nication strategies haa focussed on this type of problem, and the 
majority of strategies to be discussed below sre strategies aimed 
at solving problems' due to insufficient linguistic knowledge. 

The latter type of problem is characteristically sssocisted with 
the learner being concerned with fluency or correctness. If s plan 
necessitates the rsalization of non-automatized items or rules, 
this ma/ leed to non-fluent speech production which, in certsin 
communicative situations, may be considered problematic by the IL 
user tr who may therefore try to prevent the problem by changing her 
plan. Similarly, if a plan contains rules or items which sre still 
of a hypothetical nature, the realization of the plan may result in 
incorrect utterances which, st lease in some (normally formal) con- 
texts, may be considered undesirable. Again, the IL user may try 
to prevent the problem from cropping up by changing the plan. 

Problems within the realization pha a e have to do with retrieving 
the items or rules which sre contained in the plan. This is the 
tip-of-the-tongue phenomenon, well-known from L1 communication. 
The difference between anticipating fluency or correctness problems 
and experiencing retrieval problems is that in the former esse, 
it la possible to avoid getting into s problem by developing an 
alternative plan, whereas in the realization phase problems sre 
there §Qd have to be solved . Thus we coujd characterize strategies 
associated with the former type of problems as M problem-»a voi dance 
strategies* 1 and strategies associated with the Istter type of pro- 
blems as "problem-solving strategies' 1 . 

5.3.3 H»_|or types of strategies 

When confronted by problems in communicstion, language users 
can either base solutions on avoidance behaviour , trying to do sway 
wi'h the problem, normally by changing the communicative goal-,, or 
on achievement behaviour , attempting to tackle the problem directly 
by developing an alternative plan. On the basis of these two funda- 
mentally different approaches to problem-aolving we can draw a 
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distinction between two major types of strategies: reduction strat- 
egies , governed by avoidance behaviour, and achievement strategies , 
governed by achievement behaviour. The relationship between problem, 
type of behaviour and type of strategy is represented in fig. 12. 
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That reduction and achievement strategies result in very dif- 
ferent types of solutions to problems can be aeon from fig. 13, 
which conflates figs. 11 and 12. 
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Fig. 13: Effects of reduction and achievement strategies 
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sensitive to the underlying behdviour (avoidance/achievement) but 
also to the nature of the problem to be solved* In particular, prob- 
lems that relate to fluency and correctness (cf. 5.3.2. above) 
constitute a special class in that they frequently cause the lan- 
guage user not to use the most "obvious" partfe of her It system 
because she expects that there will be problems in realizing them. 
"Formal reduction" of this kind (cf. V^radi 197?) represents a 
special type of communication strategies, first of all because it 
is neutral with respect to the* underlying behaviour (see further 
5.4.1. below), second because formal reduction is frequently close- 
ly related, to reduction of achievement strategies: if eg the prob- 
lem is one of fluency and the IL user "reduces" her IL system with 
respect to the pjoblem^tic item/rule and does not incorporate it 
intoherplan ("formal reduction") she may have to develop an al- 
ternative plan based on her - now "reduced" - linguistic resources 
in order to reach her communicative goal ("achievement strategy"). 

By adding together what we have sa*d about types of problems, 
types of behaviour and types of strategies, we obtain fig. 14 
(see next page) which will serve as a basis for our description 
of lndivioual communication strategies in *>.4. 

*>.4 Communicat ion strategies - a r lasftif ication 



In order to avoid producing non-fluent or incorrect utterances 
by realizing insuf f lcient ly automatized or hyaptr»et ical rules/items, 
learners may decide to communicate by means of a "reduced" system, 
focussing on fixed rules and items which have become reasonably 
well automatized. Following Vdradi (1973) we refer to this as 
"formal reduction", a term which should not be taken to imply that 
a substunt lal reduction of the system takes place:. what happens is 
that the learner i n a specific communicative situation avoids 
usivj what to a native speaker would be the most appropriate way 
of reaching a certain communicative goal (cf. Kleinmann* s "linguistic 
avoidance", 1977 :1Q2), and makes do with a subset of the rules/ 
items which she has at her disposal. 

As, mentioned in 5.3.3., formal reduction Is often closely delated 
to reduction or achievement strategies. It is evident that a dis- 
tinction between formal reduction as such and the subsequent" ap- 
plication of other strategies can only be made from an analytical 
point of r view, as no such clear-cut distinction between a stage of 
rsdu'tion and a stage of compensation exists in actual communication 
whether a learner reduces her linguistic system or not, largely de- 
pends on what compensatory strategies are available and whether 
thes*> are considered appropriate. Thus it no doubt makes a differenc 
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whether the compensstory strategy it sn achievement or a reduction 
strategy* If, for i net anew, the coneequence of formal reduction ia 
a reduction of the message, the language uesr eight decide not to 
reduce formally. 

Uur discussion of fores! reduction strategies will focus on the 
following two quest lonei 

43) Mhy should the learner went to reduce her linguistic syetee 
in the f irat Discs'? 

(2) Itiich areas rf the linguietic system are susceptible to formal 
reduction? 

5.4.1.1 Avoi ding errors and facilitating speech 

Me have already mentioned two reasons why learners adopt formal 
reduction strstegieei they want to avoid asking errors and/or they 
want to increaae their fluency. 

E ror evoidance ( Jordene 1977) eay to some extent be psycho- 
logically determined, soee language ueers feeling badly about 
communlcsting in a foreign language unless they can do so without 
suhioiUng linguistic handle ape. An additional reason eay be that 
the i-nguage user assumes thst linguistic corrsctness is a prsreq- 
uiaita for communicstivs success, sn sssueption which probably 
derives sws from the foreign language clasaroon than from real- 
life experiences (fnkviet 1973:18). 

that formal reduction nay help increase one's fluency wss ob- 
served by Vsradi, who writes that "target language learners eay 
notice that slioination of certain formal elements does not inter- 
fere with the transmission or meaning; it may facilitate communi- 
cation by increasing fluency' 1 (1973:9-10). A eimilar view is taken 
<^v I a rone (1979), who reserves the term "production strategy" to 
sjsfjitsgies which are employed to increase efficiency in speech 
production. 

Ihe difference, between formal reduction caused by error evoidance 
. and formal reduction with a view to facilitating commonicat ion is 
thai in the former case the result is what is considered by the 
learner correct language, whereas in the latter case the learner 
may perform utterances which aha knows are not correct but which 
she considers appropriate from e communicative point of view. This 
distinction has soee consequences for the subsequent choice of 
strstsgiest in the caas of error avoidance the learner will employ 
those strategies which she sssumea^ill result in correct 12 ut- 
terances (is either reduction st^atsgies or achievement strategies 
like paraphrase, cf. 5.4.J.2.JX whereas in the case of communica- 
tive facility the learner may/adept strategies that lead to per- 
formance which aha knows is dot correct as seen from a 12 point of 
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view but which, in the given situation, will work. Strategies of 
this istter type will typically be achievement strategies such as 
overgeneral nation and borrowing (cf. *>. 4.3.2.1., ^.4.3.2.).). 

*>.4. 1 . 2 Types of formal reduction 

All areas of the 1L system are susceptible to formal reduction. 
However, because of the different communicative status of i^ah 
from different linguistic levels there sre some significant dif- 
ference8 with respect to what subsequent atrategiaa are needed in 
the case of reduction at the phonological, the morphological, the 
syntacti' id tne lexical level. Must items at the phonological 
level aie .*ghly obligatory in all communicative situations. Thus 
it is no doubt the exception, rather then the rule, that a partic- 
ular phoneme is restricted to specific words (eg to loanwords only), 
ftue has as a consequence that -iduction at the phonological level 
due to avoidance of a particu . phoneme cannot generally be a- 
chiefed through reduction strstegies such ss topic avoidance 
Uf. 5.4.2.2.) but only through achievement strategies aimed at 
providing a formal alternative to the II item being avoided. To 
take an example, it would be impossible for lesrners of English 
to reduce their phonological 11 system by tl>e / 3 / phoneme by com- 
pletely svoiding lexemes that contain /b / - formal reducti/»n with 
respect to /ft/ can only be achieved by adopting other ways of rea- 
lizing the phoneme (eg by overgeneralwing the use of /d/ or by 
borrowing a 11 phone). 

It should be clear from the preceding description of formal re- 
duction at the phonological ieve* that some exampleu forwarded by 
H researchers aa illustrative of phonological avoidance are not 
treated in the present analysis se examples of phonological reduc- 
tion but rather aa examples of reduction at the lexical level. This 
is eg the case with T a rone, Cohen and Dumas' a example of learners 
avoiding to say H pollution problems" because they experience s prob- 
lem with /}/ and A7 in English (1976;B2). We would say that th* 
learners in question apply the strategy of formal reduction, re- 
ducing their lexical system due to phonological avoidance. In other 
words, we want to maintain a distinction between wttat la affected 
by the strategy of formal reduction and whjr the strategy is applied. 

So far our discuss iw has focussed implicitly on segmental as- 
pects of the phonological level. Very little research has been done 
at the suprasegmental phonological level of IL, and consequent 1 y it 
is difficult to discuss formal deduction st this level. Danish 
learners of English often do not U^e glides and do not expand their 
pitch range, wtiich can be adduced ass^exampies of reduction of the 
suprasegmental r&rl of their IL system, provide' 4 the learners mow 
about these parti cola t aspects of English phonology, and provided 
they are capable of produi ing tf»em if pressed to do so. 
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The situation at the morphological level is, at least as seen 
rrom a superficial point or view, similar to that at the phonolo- 
gical level: grammatical morphemes are normally obligatory in 
particular linguistic contexts, and these contexts are used in most 
communicative situations. Thus, to take but one obvious example, 
temporal suffixes are obligatory in the context of a main verb in 
fngliah, and main verbs occur in most communicative situations, 
tance it Might be expected that morphological reduction would en- 
tail the application of similar types of achievement strategies as 
is the cjise with phonological reduction. This is not necessarily 
so, however. The fact that grammatical noiphemes are normally 
obligatory sentence constituents does not imply that they also add 
to the meaning of the sentence - frequently they are m fact se- 
mantical^ redundant, for this reason learners, in order to facil- 
itate speech production, may avoid some of these redundant features 
without fee ling c need to compensat e. Such morphological reduction 

*° "redundancy avoidance" (cf. the discussion of "redundancy 
reduction" in Dulsy/Burt 1972, Jain 19/4, Tsylor ,974, 1975b) is 
exceptional among formal reduction strategies in that it does not 
necessitate the subsequent applicstion of compensatory strategies. 

In some cases reduction of trie morphological part of the learn- 
er's 1L system does have to be compensated for by the application 
of various achievement strategies, normally by substituting syntac- 
tic or lexical items for the avoided morphological item. This is 
eg trie case with some lesrners of French, described by hamayan 
and Fucker, who avoided subordinate clauses containing the sub- 
junctive, using instead an infinitival verbal coirplement ("il Taut 
aller" for "il faut que j'aille") (1979:84). x / 

The situoCion d t the syntact ic level resembles that at the mor- 
pruluyiruU&vel insofar as there is a distinction between what 
learners conceive of as obligatory ami < , Lionel structures. Whereas 
reduction of what to the learner appears to be an obligatory struc- 
ture will necessarily result in either functional reduction or per- 
formance assumed tu be erroneous, reduction of assumed ly "opLuwWl 
rules can be achieved simply through non-application of tfjerules 
in question. An example would be the passive rule in EiHjlish, which 
learners might JW oid simply by not applying it, forming iheir sen- 
tences according to the rules governing active sentence structures 
instead, form, i itjJuction of this type can be difficult toiietect 
us the result of the strategy is often a well-formed t2 sentence 
which iu appropriate in the immediate context, and the application 
of the strategy only shows through ♦'over indulgence" iri particular 
structures (cf. tevenaton 1971). 

formal reduction at the lexica l level can be achieved both by 
meant, ut reduction strategies (as eg "topic avoiJ.-nee", cf. X4.2.2. ) 
and by means of achievement strategies fmxh as "paraphrase" and 
"burrowing", cf, 4. 5.2.1., S. 4. 3.2.4.). Several reasons can be 
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given why learners should attempt to reduce their lexical system. 
Particular lexemes may be difficult to pronounce (Blum/Levenston 
1978b:10), they may belong to irregular or infrequent declensional 
morphologicr 1 classes (lbio,), or they may impose morphological, 
' syntactic or lexical restrictions on the context which the learner 

finds difficult to observe. Reasons for lexical reduction can also 
be found outside the 1L system, as f eg suggested by Blum and Leven- 
3ton that learners will avoid using words for which no direct 
4 , translation-equivalent exists in their L1 (ibid.). 

functional reduction strategies 

As can be seen from f>g. 14 above, functional reduction strategies 
are employed by learners who experience problems in the planning 
phase (due to insufficient linguistic resources) or in the realization 
phase (retrieval problems), and whose behaviour in the actual situa- 
tion ifi one of avoidance, rather than achievement. By adopting a 
AjSrionSi reduction strategy the learner "reduces" her communicative 
goal in order to avoid the problem. Such reduction can attain the 
character of "global leduction", affecting the global goals (of A. 3.1), 
or itcan be restricted to one or more local goals ("local reduction"), 
for obvious reacons, global reduction cannot occur as a result of re- 
** trieval problems, which presurpose that both qoal and plan luve been 
f ormed. 

Functional reduction may affect any of the three types of ele- 
ments of the communicative goal (actional, modal, proposit lunal , 
vf 5.1.). Reduction of actional or modal components will be dealt 
with in ^.4.2.1^ reduction of the propositional content in c ;.4.2.2. 

f >.4.2.1 Actional and/or modal reduction 

learners may experience problems in performing specific speech 
atts and/or in marking their utterance* appropriately for politeness/ 
social distance ("speech act modality"). Reduction of speech act 
modality ftas been discussed in some detail by Kusper (1979a), who 
gives examples of how German learners of Lnglish reduce their 11 
performance with respect to politeness marking (see also Mold (1978) 
and Kasper (19H0) for a more extensive discussion of this and re- 
lated types of reduction). Examples of speech act reduction can be 
seen in the PIT corpus of learner language (f«rch 1979b, 1900b) in 
which learners in conversations with native speakers often do nut 
use initiating acts. 

••ulubul" reliction of actional features of communicative goals 
is a predictabl^cummunicative behuviour with learners who have 
received their foreign language instruction in traditionally taught 
foreign language classrooms, in which tfie ewphaars is almost exclu- 
sively an referential speech acts (cf. bullen 1973, Piepho 1974, 
Wiikina 1976, Kasper 1979a). When faced with communicative tasks 
' * fc winch demand other t*pes of speech acts, such *s the argumentative 
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or the di»*«ctive functions, the learner may experience severe 
problems in performing these and either avoid engaging in com- 
munication in situations which are likely to necessitate the use of 
such functions ("communication avcudapee", cf. 5.2.1.) or abstain 
from using them in communication no patter how relevant thev appear 
as seen froro d LI perspective. If the learner chooses to reduce 
her goal globally with respect to the actional dnd/or modal com- 
ponent, the result may be that she conveys a distorted picture of 
her personality, as observed by Harder (1900). 

5.4.2.2 Reduction of the j>ropositional content 

Functional reduction of the proposition^ content comprises 
strategies such as "topic avoidance" , "message abandonment " arid 
"meaning replacement" (or "semantic avoidance"). 

Topic avoidance (Tarone/Frauenfelder/Selinker 1976, Tarone/ 
Cohen/Dumas 1976, Tarone 1977, Corder 1978b) refers to U.e strateqy 
of avoiding formulating goals which include topics that are peiceived 
as problematic from a linguistic point of view. Topic avoidance is 
uaetl exclusively in connection with problems in the planning phase, 
as opposed to message abandonment (Tarone/Cohen/Duaas 1976, Taiune 
1977, Corder 1978b ), which can also be used in connection with a 
retrieval probleV^U) the realization phase. Message abandonment 
is defined by Tarone/Cohen/Dumas in the following way; "communi- 
cation on a topic is initiated but then cut short because the learn- 
er runs into difficulty with a target language form or rule. The 
learner stops in mid-sentence*, with no appeal to authority to help 
finish the utterance" (1976:84). 

# 

Both topic avoidance and message abandonment result in the learn- 
ei giving up referring to a specific topic. This is not the case 
with meaning replacement (Vdradi 1973), termed "semantic avoidance*" 
by Tarone /F rauenfelder/Sel inker (1976), Tarone/Cohen/Dumas 1976, 
Blum/l evens ton (1978a), Corder 1978b. Here the learner, wf>en con- 
fronted by a planning or retrieval problem, operates within the 
intended propo&i t lonal content and preserves the "topic" but refers 
to. this by means of a more general expression. The result of meaning 
replacement is a certain amount of vagueness. 

The distinction between "topic avoidance" and "meaning replace- 
ment" is as arbitrary as the distinction between what constitutes 
concepts belonging to one and the same topic and concepts belonging 
to different topics. Rather than visualize the propositional reduc- 
tion strategies (apart from message abandonment) as falling neatly 
into one of two classes, one should see them as formine, a continuum. 
At the one end, the learner says "almost" what she wants to say 
about a qiVeo- topic (= meaning replacement), at the other end she 
s<iys nothing at nil about this (- topic avoidance). 
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3.4.3 Achievement strategics 

By using an achievement strategy, the ledrner attempts to solve 
problems in communication by expanding her communicati ve resources 
(cf. Corder 1978a:84), rather than by reducing her, communicative 
goal (functional reduction). Moat of the strategies we shall discuss 
relate to problems in the planning phase (5.4. 3. 1., 5.4.3.2.), aome 
to retrieval problems in the realization phase (5.4.3.3.), and one 
( " rest rue tunng", 5.4.3.2.4.) to problema in both the planning 
and the realization phase. Of the problems in the planning phase, 
we shall distinguish between discourse problems (5.4.3.1.) and 
probleriL with respect to the linguistic code (5.4.3.2.). 

5.4.3.1 Problems id, discourse, 

A number of studies have provided lists of Fnglish discourse 
features which are supposedly relevant for learners (Beneke 1975, 
Keiler/Taba Warner 1976, tdmondson 1977). That learners do in fact 
have difficulties in organizing discourse has been deotorist rated by 
GdU (1970) and Kasper (1979b), who found that the following re- 
pre3ented problems for advanced German learners of English: realis- 
ing moves in opening phases; signalling change of topic and end of 
exchu i identifying the interlocutor's preclosing signals; using 
uptakers and devices for getting the floor. Nold (1978) investigated 
how German learners of English coped with various discourse phenome- 
na and found that they to a large extent used structures with which 
they were familiar from German. However, Jhi sending should be 
compared to that presented in Edmt)ndson/House/»4sper/McKeown (1977) 
and Kasper (1979a), in which it is demonstrated! that learners do 
not always make use of their L1 when confronted by difficulties in 
t2, not even in those situations where 11 and L2 are comparable in 
this respect. J 

It is difficult to whether learners are aware of their 

having problems in discourse structures. However, the fact that 
this may not normally be the case does not imply that learners can- 
not be made cpffflrious about it, a fact* which at least suggests that 
there could be room for communication strategies as defined in the 
present article within the area of discourse. 

5.4.5.2 L lnguistic code problema - compensatory strategies 

We shall refer to achievement strategies aimed at solving prob- 
lems inHhe planning phase due to insufficient linguistic resourcea 
ay compensatory strategies . The compensatory strategies will be 
aubciasai f ied according to what resources the learner draws on in 
trying to aolvf* her planning problem; a different code ( H code awitch- 
ing M , 5.4.3.2. 1., "interlingual transfer", 5.4.3.2.2.), a different 
code and the IL code simultaneously ("inter-Antrulingual transfex", 
5.4.3.2.5.), the It code exclusively ("generalization", "0aia|>hlduo" 
etc., 5.4.3.2.4.), discourse phenomena (eg appeals, 5.4.2.3.5), and 
non-1 lnguistic communication ("mime" etc., 5.4.5.2.6.), 
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S. 4. 3-2-1 Code switching 

In communication in which foreign languages are involved, there 
always exists the possibility of switching fro* L2 to either L1 or 
another foreign language. The extent to which this is done depends 
on the interactante' analysis of the communicative situation (cf. 
5.2.3.). Thus in the foreign language classroom, learners frequently 
share the LI with their teacher, which enables the* to code switch 
extensively between 12 and LI. 

Code switching (or "language switch* 1 , Tsi one /Cohen /Dumas 1976, 
Tarone 1977, Blum/L evens ton 1976a, Corder 1978a, b) may involve 
varying stretches' of discourse from single words up to complete 
turns. When code switching only affects single words, as in example 
(l), the strategy is sometimes referred to as "borrowing" (Corder 
1978a, b). 



(l) do you want to have some ah - Z»ns en or do you want to 
have some more ... 



Cbo 15 ] 



\ 

tranW 



5.4.3.2.2. Interlingual tra 

Whereas with the code switching strategy learners ignore the 
IL code, strategies of interlingual transfer result in a combi- 
nation of linguistic features from the IL and the LI (or other 
languages different from the L2 in question). As described in 
Tarone/Coheii/Dumas 1976, interlingual transfer (termed "transfer 
from NL") may involve the transfer of phonological, morphological, 
syntactic or lexical features to the IL. 

If a lexical item is adjusted to IL phonology and/or morphology 
(cf. example (2) below ),the strategy of interlingual transfer is 
sometimes referred to as "foreignizing" ( Ickenroth 1975), whereas 
adjustment at the lexical level of the IL system (eg translating 
compounds or idiomatic expressions from LI verbatim into L2, 
cf. example (3) below) la described as "literal translation" 
(Tarone 1977). 

(2) Native speaker : how do you go to school £ . . .J 

Learner : f. . Q sometimes I take my er - er what's it called 
- er j "knallert" fknmla] - 

[PIF, "knallert" Danish for "moped^J 

(3) they [my petaj eats - erm greens - things 
|>ir, M qieena things" z Danish "grentBager" = 'vegetables'] 
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5.4.3.2.3 Inter-/intralinqual transfer 

Especially in situations in which tne learner considers the'L2 
formally similar to her LI, strategies of inter-/intralingual 
transfer may be applied. The result of the strategy is *i general- 
ization of an IL rule (see below 5. A. 3.2.4. ), but the generaliza- 
tion is influenced by the properties of the corresponding L1 struc- 
tures (cf. Jordens 1977, Kellerman 1977, 1978). Thus Danish learn- 
ers of English might generalize the regular -ed suffix to irregular 
verbs on the basis of the way verbs in Danish are distributed be- 
tween the regular and the irregular declensional classes (eg Danish 
svemme - svemmede (past tense), English swim - ♦ swifloed ). 

5.4.3.2.4 IL based strategies 

The learner has various possibilities for coping with communi- 
cative problems bv sing her JL system: she may (l) generalize; 
(ii) paraphrase; ..n) coin new words. As a special type of IL 
based strategies we include dv) restructuring. 

(l) General izp*. ion 

By generalization learners solve problems in the placing phdse 
by filling the "gaps" in their plans with IL items which they would 
not normally use in such contexts. As seen from a L2 perspective, 
the strategy resembles overg eneralization of a L2 item as it results 
in the extension of an item to an inappropriate context. However, 
this is not necessarily the case for the learner, who may not yet 
know the appropriate context for the relevant item, in which case 
she can hardly be said to overg eneralize. An obvious exception to 
this is generalization as an achievement strategy to compensate for 
formal reduction (cf. 5.4.1.^: as the learner "knows" the most ap- 
propriate item but decides to avoid using it (formal reduction) 
she clearly overgenetalizes n, "sing an alternative - and less ap- 
propriate - item. 

Our usage of the term overgeneralization is obviously more re- 
stricted than that normally found in the literature on communica- 
tion strategies (see eg Tarone/Fradenfe^der/Sel inker 1976, Tarone/ 
Cohen/Dumas 1976), as the normal usage conflates an \l witfi a L2 
perspective and characterises violation of restrictions which hold 
on rules in L2 as instances of overgeneralization. 

Generalization differs from the functional reduction strategy 
of meaninn replacement (^f. 5.4.2.2.) in that the learner, when 
generalizing, does not change her communicative goal: the learner 
assumes that her "original" goal can be reached by usino a general- 
ized IL item or, in other words, that the generalized item can 
convey the appropriate meaning in the given situation/context. 
Whether "lexical substitution" (Tarone/Frauenfelder/Sel inker 1976), 
"approximation" ( Tarone/Cohen,'Duma8 1976, Tarone 1977\the use of 
superordinate terms ( IckenroUr 1975, Blum/Levenston 1970a; etc. ure 
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instances of genera? ization strategies or of functional reduction 
strategies is difficult to tell from the rather vague definitions 
these terms have normally been given in the quoted literature. Cf. 
the following: " ... lexical substitution - using a word in the 
target language which does not communicate exactly the concept which 
the learner desires, but which shares enough semantic elements in 
common with the desired concept to satisfy the learner." (Tarone/ 
Frauenfelder/Selinker 1976:127). If this can be taken to mean that 
the learner , in using a lexical substitute to fill a gap in her 
vocabulary, believes that the substitute will convey her intended 
meaning, this implies that the learner's underlying behaviour is 
achievement, rattier than reduction, and that lexical substitution 
is a generalization strategy. (That the effect ^ lexical substitu 
tion may be that the intended meaning does not get across to the 
interlocutor is irrelevant in the context of the present article 
in which we take the learner's, and not her interlocutor's or the 
analyst's, point of view, cf. 2.1.). 

As an instance of generalization we include the following example, 
in which the learner uses the superordinate term "animals" to refer 
to tier rabbit 

U) Ndtive speaker : do you have any Jnimals - 

Learner : (laugh) yes * er - er that is er - I don't know 
how I shall 3ay that in Fnglish - 



Native speaker : 1 think they must be rabbits - 

learner : er what 

Native spflflkmc i rabbits - 

Learner : rabbits - 

Nat lve speaker : yer rabbits 



[■■■] 




Learner : er my - my an una la - 



Nat i ve speaker : mm your animal 
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(n) Paraphrase 

By using a paraphrase strategy, the learner solves a problem An 
the planning phase by-£Uling the '(jap* in her plan with a construc- 
tion which ia well -formed according to her IL system (cf. Tarone 
1977H98 for a related definition of paraphrase). Paraphrases can 
have the for* of descriptions or c ircumlocutions (Vtfradi 1973, Tarone 
1977), the learner focussing on characteristic properties or func- 
tions of the intended referent. Thus in ex.1 the learner describes 
'interest' as "have some no re money *\ in the following example, 
the learner tries to explain 'moped*. 



{<>) Learner i [. . ] some people have a car - and some people have 
a er bicycle - and some people have a er - erm - a cykel 
there is a m motor 

Nutive apeakari oh a bicycle ~ with a motor 



As a toecial type of description can be mentioned the use of a 
converse term ♦ negation, as discussed in Blum/Levenaton 1977. 

Paraphrase can also be exemplifications , the learner using a 
hyponymic expression instead of the (mining) superordinate tern. 
The learner who tried to communicatie 'moped' by means of a de- 
scription (example '>) earlier used exemplification, without success 
(example 6). 

(6) Learner : er (laugh) knallert - ['knale]- er (laugh) 
you know er Puch 

[pIF, "knallert" Danish for 'moped'j "Puch" a make of moped]) 
(in) Worri-roinage 

As the term says, a woid-roinagp strategy involves the learner in 
a creative construction of a new It word (cf. Vdradi's "airball" for 
•balloon*). In the following example, the learner wants to refer to 
the curve of a stadium. 



(7) we were eittirg in the - rounding of the station and Jj . . 



(iv) Rest rue turing 

A restructuring strategy la used whenever the learner realizes 
that she cannot complote a local plan -which she has already begun 
realizing, and develops an alternative local plan which enables her 



[pir] 




[bo] 




to co— tunicate her intended Message without reduction (cf. "Message 
abandonment", b.4.2.2., which can be considered the redictional 
parallel to restructuring). • In an example quoted by Aibrechtsen/ 
Henri ksen/fmrch (1979) the learner gets aiound the word daughter 
by restructuring his utterance: " ... ay parents has I have er four 
elder sisters In the following example, tho learner wants to 

express that he is hungry. v 

(8) ay tummy - my tummy is - 1 have (inaudible) I must eat some- 



!>.ft.3.2.5 Cooperative strategies 

Aa pointed out <>y Tarone (1979), the interactional aspect of com- 
munication is of . jnsiderablo significance for a discussion of com- 
munication strategies. She therefore proposes to broaden the defini- 
tion of communication strategy "to make it clear that the term re- 
lates to a mutual attempt of two interlocutors to agree on a meaning 
in situations where requisite meaning structures do not seem to be 
ahared"( Fa rone 1979). That conversations between learners and native 
speakers often contain a fair amount of metalinguistic communication 
is a well-known fact, discussed eg in Glahn I960. However, we do not 
find it feasible to broaden our definition of communication strategies 
in the way suggested by Tarone; although problems in interaction 
are necessarily "shared" problems and can be solved by joint efforts, 
they originate in either of the interactants, and it 3 up to her 
to decide whether to atteapt a solution herself, eg by using a 
J inuuis tic-based achievement strategy, or to signal her problem to 
ner interlocutor and attempt to get the problem solved on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

If the individual decides to try to solve her problem herself arid 
she succeeds in common ic ing her intended meaning to her interlocu- 
tor, the interactants clearly do not reach a state of "mutually 
attempting ... to agree on a meaning". If, however, the individual 
does not succeed in communicating her intended meaning by c>ing a 
non-cooperative strategy* this may function as a "problem indica- 
tion", leading to a cooperative solution. 4 

Ir the learner decides to signal to her interlocutor that she is 
experiencing a communicative problem and that she needs assistance, 
she makes use of the cooperative communication strategy of "appeal- 
ing" (cf. Tarone/Cohen/Dumas 1976, Tarone/Frauenfelder/Selinker 1976> 
Tarone 19/7, Blum/Le vena ton 1978a, Corder 1978a, b). Appeals, which 
ran be characterized in ethnomethodological terms as "self-initiated 
other -repaira" (Scheglof f/Jef ferson/Sacks 1977: 363ff.). can be 
direct (cf. example 9), or indirect . In the latter case ("admission 
of ignorance" , Palmberg 1979), tht learner often sopp lrments the 
(indirect) appeal by another communication strategy, as seen in 
example 10. 



thing 



[BO] 
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(9) Native speaker : what sr colour is it - 

Learner i ar skin (laugh) er - er - what'a - co lour is thia - 
(points to her sweater) 

[PIF] 

(10) after my achool I'll atart ere (sigh) er - I laarn srm shirta 
and er (laugh) can't explain that * er - ay - frvi] 1 1 can't 
say that 

JpiF, H ey M Daniah for 'sew'] 

Aa Mentioned above, an uneucceaaful non-cooperative strategy may 
function aa a "problem indication* 1 . In thia caae the strategy has 
the sane function aa an appeal, though this ia unintended by the 
learner. v 

In cojaaunicative aituationa with well-defined communicstivs goala 
(eg problem- solving activities), and in which one of the inter- 
actanta has a leas elaborated linguistic system than the other(a), 
the interactante may change the distribution of jrolea in auch a way 
that the communicative task is reduced for the liftguiatically "hand- 
icapped" interactant (J.Wagner 1979). This can be characterized as 
a M globaT strategy, affecting the overall organization of diacourse. 

5.A.3.2.6 Non-linguistic strategies 

In face-to-face communication, learnera frequently reaort to 
non- linguistic strategies auch as mime, gesturs snd aound-imitation 
(cf. Tarone 1977, Cbrder I978a,b). Although non- Unguis tic strat- 
egiea are sometimes use- the learner's one and oqly attempt at 
solving s communicative ^ lam they are often used to "support 
other - verbal - strategiea. An important function of non- linguistic 
strategies is to signal an appeal to the interlocutor. 

5. a. 3. 3 Retrieval problems 

i 

In reslizing s plan, learners may have difficulties in retriev- 
ing specific 1L items (see above, 5.3.2.), and may adopt achievement 
strategies in order to get at the problematic item. This phenomenon 
has been studied by Glahn, who concludes that the learners who par- 
tic ips ted in the task "immediately realized whether they did or did 
not poeaess a term in French", snd that in some cases they "knew 
that the term was there",, and they would Vave to retrieve it in 
some way" (1978). The, following six retrieval strategies were iden- 
tified in the experiment » waiting for the term tc appear ; appealing 
to formal similarity) retrieval via semantic fields; searching via 
other lanouageaj retrieval from learning situations? sensory proce- 
» dor ea . 
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3.4.4 Oygrvigw of communicj&lon strategies ua»d In speech production 



formal reduction strategies * 

leerr^r communicatee by means 
of a "reduced" s ye tea, in order 
to avoid producing non-fluent or 
incorrect utterance* by realiz- 
ing insufficiently automat wed 
n or hypothetical tulea/items 

functional reduction etretegiea i 

Learner reduces her communicative 
goal in order to avoid a problem 



Achievement strategies : ; 

learner attempts to solve com- 
aunicative problem by expanding 
her communicative resources 



Subtypes i 

phonological 
Morphological 
syntactic 
lexical 



Subtypes : 

actional and/or Modal reduction 
reduction, of the propositions! 
content 1 

topic avoidance 

Message abandonaent 

Meani ng replacement 

Subtypes i 

atrateqiea aimed «t solving dis- 



course . 
at rat eg 



f robia 
. oa> almod at solving lin- 



guistic code problem t 
code switching Unci . "borrowing" ) 
interlingual transfer (incl."for- 
eignlzing H and "literal transla- 
tion") 

inter- /intra lingual transfer 
II based strategies: 

generalization 

paraphrase 

word-coinage 

restructuring 
cooperative strategies (incl. 
appeal a) 

non- linguistic strategies t 
aiae 
gesture 

sound- iMitation 

strategies aimed at solving re- 
trieval problems: 
waiting for the term to appear 
appealing to formal alailarity 
retrieval via 'semantic fields 
searching via other languages 
retrievsl from learning situa- 
tions 

sensory procedures 



e 
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b,b Receptive commumcat ion strategies 

The model of intellects ^ehaviour which was established in 
) 2 canjbe used for 'hat arizing strategies adopted by the learn- 
er for foiling problems .1 decoding L2 utterances. As is the case 
with thilearning strategies, we can drew a distinction between 
peychoHnguibtic and behavioural receptive strategies. Psycholin- 
guistic receptive strategies are illustrated by fig.U, behavioural 
receptive strategies by fig, 16, y 



Problem: 



what does 



} Planning 

1 



P lan ; 

(1) create X 

(2) compare 



IL 



\ 2 ' l0d X IL 



^ Realization 
process 1 



Kewlization 
process 2 

then X t ^ 



Fig.l 1 *; Payrholinguiatic receptive strategies 



J 



Probtpw : 
what does 
X L2 mean? 



- ^ Planning 

1 



Pldn s 
dppeal to 
authority 



Real 1 tdl ion i*roi eba 

i 



F i>).16: Behavioural leceptive atidtegies 
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As paycholinguiatic receptive strategies can be used those of 
the productive achievement aTraTegTea which make uee of prior Iin- 

ruietic knowledge related to the IL: interlingual rr a ™* f er 
5.4.3.2.2.), inter-Zintrtlinguel transfer (5.4.3.2.2.), and the 
U baaed strategies of general i /at ion and word coinage (5.4.3.2.4. 
(i) and (iii)). Making uee of prior linguistic knowledge and com- 
paring this with input resembles the learning strategy of inferenc- 
lng (cf. 4.4.2.2.), end "inferencinq" has been mentioned in the 
literature ae a receptive strategy (Biajystok/Frtihlich 1977, Bia- 
lyatok 1978, 1979b). If the learner resorts to explicit K knowl- 
edge in order to solve a receptive problem, the atretegy reeemblea 
the process of monitoring in a peach production. Thia would be the 
caee if the learner had to run through an internalized paradigm 
mentally in order to interpret a particular morpheme. 

The last -mentioned type of receptive atrategy resembles the 
behavioural receptive Btrategiea in being appeals to authority - in 
the caee of the psycholinguistic atrategies, appeals to an internal- 
ized authority .* In interaction between an IL user and a native 
speaker there ia ample room for adopting the behavioural receptive 
strategy of appeal to authority, either aa a direct appeal (example 
11) or aa an indirect appeal (example 12). These can be seen as 
the receptive parallels to the aelf-init ii,.eu other-repairs dis- 
cussed in connect fin with cooperative atrateg.es (5.4.3.2.5.). 



(11) Native speaker i do they have a a white - a white tail - 
learner: tail - what ia tall - 



Learner J spare time - 

Native speaker : well in your time when you're nut at school 
at the week-ends - in the evenings 



The learner may also appeal for confirmation that her inter- 
pretation is correct, ai in example 13. 

(13) Native speaker : do you a*noke a lot - - 






Learner : 



4 lot - ve ry muc h - 




V 
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6. 12 learning and communication strategies 

As Mentioned in 2.2., learning often takes place through com- 
munication, in particular in informal L2 learning contexts. For 
this reason It c?n sometimes be difficult to draw a hard and fast 
distinction between learning and communication strategies in actual 
communicative situations. In the present chapter we discuss how 
communication strategies can lead to learning, and we try to clas- 
sify the communication strategies lister 1 i«. ? according to whether 
they are likely to have a learning effect or no'. 

In 4.1. we drew a distinction between rule formation and auto- 
matization, and in 4.3.2. we went into a further categorization 
of rule formation into hypothesis formation and hypothesis testing. 
As the use of a communication strategy presupposes that the learner 
experiences a problem, this implies either that her It system does 
not as yet contain the appropriate item/rule (planning problem), 
or that the appropriated item/rule is difficult to retrieve or 
is considered problematic from a correctness or fluency point of 
view (realization problem). We can therefore conclude that com- 
munication strategies *hich aim at solving problems (productive or 
receptive) in the claiming phase can lead to 12 learning only with 
rea M ect to hypothesis formation, ar* that communication strategies 
id connection with the realization . tiase will be associated with 
automat izat ion only. 

A basic condition f m^£ommunicat*on strategies to have a poten- 
tial learning effect is that they «re governed by achievement, 
lather than avoidance, behavior: If learners avoid developing a 
plan and change the goal instead so that this can be reached by 
means of the communicative resouices she already possesses in her 
IL, no hypothesis formation takes place and her 1L system remains 
unaffected (although the automatization of the system may hereby 
he increased in general due to practice). Similarly, if learners 
avoid usiiMj a particular U item because of uncertainty about its 
correctness (formal reduction), thio clearly <foes not lead to auto- 
matization of the reinvent item (but again, possibly, to n con- 
solidation of some ot er aspect o( the eyalem). 



The difference between productive and receptive communication 
strategies with respect to hypothesis formation mirrors the dif- 
ference established in 4.4. between inferencing and non-inferencing 
transfer (4.4.2.2.): In using a productive communication strategy, 
the learner relies exclusively on prioc/now ledge and experience, 
whereas the learner, when trying to cope with a receptive problem, 
relates her prior knowledge to intake. Within each of the two types 
of communication strategies (productive/receptive), one can again 
identify strategics which resemble the psycho linguistic learning 
strategies (all productive achievement strategies except the co- 
operative strategies (!>.4. J.2.0 in addition to the psycholinguia- 
tic receptive strategies (*>.5.)), and strategies that ,jre related ' 
to the behavioural learning strategies (productive and receptive 
appeals, *.4.S.2.V, 'j.S.). 
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As regards automatizatio n, trie retrieval strategies mentioned in 
5.4.3.3. have a clear potential lea;ning effecti if learners attempt 
to retrieve an It item and succeed it may be easier to make use of 
the item on future occasions, The receptive strategy of consulting 
an internalized reference grammar ("monitoring", 5.5.) can also be 
assumed to have a potential positive effect on automatization. Final- 
ly, it should be pointed out that to the extent strotogiea involve 
the learner in using other aspects n* the It system thau what is 
considered problematic, this can also be assumed to contribute in- 
directly to automat izstion of the system in general, as pointed out 
above. 

Fig. 17 contains a summary of fie potential learning effect of 
i ummunication strategies. 



t potential learning 



hypothesis formation 

inter lingual 
t ranofer 

inter-/lntra- 
liiHjUtjl truhsfer 

gent* ral nation 

wortJ-cuirvatje 



111" OUT k ijkj 



prtKliK- \ 1 vt> 
wh tspt 1 VL J 



H 



sjtomatizat ion 



retrieval 
productive 

"monitoring" 
recept l ve 

^rdctisirnj lijf 



- potential learning 



code-awitching 

non- linguist ic 
strategies 

r rsduction strategies 

pnraphrdse 

restructuring 



f mj . 1 1 . Hot t nt l til Ip j/ ning ef f ee t u xwiunicf^ ion st I tit eg las 
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7. jummnry and conclusion — 
• 7.1 Summary 

The approach we 'adopt in the present article can be characteriz- 
ed with ireepect to three typea of problems m It studies: the choice 
of perspective, the relationship between learning and communication, 
and the ontological status of c leases of II phenomena. Our descrip- 
tion of processes and strategies is based on the learner's, and not 
the analyst's, point of view. We maintain a distinction between 
processes/strategies in lesrning and in communication. And we 
assume that strategies do not constitute s 'natursl' clsss of phe- 
nomena, given a priori, but rather that the clasa of strstegies 
has to beestablished by means of defining criteria baaed on the 
Crkenntniainterease of the anelyaFT 

Central to our description of proceeaea and strategiea is a 
general model of goal-related intellectual behaviour. Within this 
iodel strategies constitute a subclass of plane and ar defined 
by means of two criteria: problem-orientedneaa and consciousness. 
Both of these ore baaed on ojr interest in questions oF Fl lesrn- 
ing and teaching and have a clear relevance for motivational and 
•athodological aspects of FL teaching. The criterion of problem- 
orientedneaa implies that the learner is having a problem in reach- 
ing, a particular learning or communicative goal, the criterion c. 
consciousness implies that the- learner is consciously ewareo her 
having sucn s problem. Hence consciousness refers to the problem, 
and net to the plan which the learner adopts in order to cope with 
net problem. Strategies can consequently be defined as potentially 
conecioue plane for Solving what to an individual presents itself 
as a problem in reaching a particular goal. 

Learnera may attempt to solve their problems in L2 learning by 
^ane of pavcho Unguis tic or behavioural learning strategies. 
Psychol ingukt ic strstegies sre adopted if the learning problem 
19 a problem in hypothesis formation, behavioural atrategies if 
the problem is a problem in hypothesis testing or in incressing 
automatization. The psycholinguist ic strategiea can be subclassif led 
on the basis of whether/how the learner makes use of prior knowl- 
edge in hypothesis formation. I* this wsy a distinction csn be 
made between the peycholinguistic strstegies of induction, infer- 
encing, and transfer. 

\ Commu nication atrategies are used in order to solve problems 

j i n either the planning or the realization of speech production. 

Strategies used in speech reception constitute s special c ; aaa 
and have been discussed separately. Planning problems can be caused 
bv (1) lack of linguistic rssources (2) urcertsTnly about the cor- 
rectness of rules/items belonging to the II system <J> expectation 
of fluency problems in connection with the realization of specific 
rules/iteme. Realization problems sre problems m retrieving the 
phonological/orthographical forms of items which havs been selected 

,~ for the plan. 
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C o mm u nication strategies can be subclsssified into formal reduc- 
tion, functional reduction anu achievement strategies, each of which 
classes contains a range of specific etrategiee (cf, 5.4.4.) In ad- 
dition to their communicative function, several of these strategies 
can nave a subsidiary learning effect, contributing to either hy- 
pothesis formation or to Automatization. 

7.2 0iacu8sion 

By adopting problem-orientedness, rather than consciousness, as 
the primary defining criterion of strategies we avoid basing our 
definition directly on a concept of rather problematic status. This, 
however, does not imply that the issue of consciousness is of reK 
tftively minor importance in connection with a discussion of strat- 
egies in Ft learning and communication: it is difficult to imagine 
how methods of handling learning and communication strategies in the 
fL classroom can be developed before we know more about the rela- 
tionship between (types of) consciousness, learner variables and 
learning/communication. 

In our discuaaion of L2 learning we have pointed out that it 
can be difficult to apply the defining criteria of strategies to 
learning plans aa it ie unclear to what extent psycholinguist lc and 
behavioural activity leading to L2 learning can be seen as the re- 
sult of the learner being aware of specific learning problems . We 
hero touch upon something which we have not considered in the ar- 
ticle: the role of learning plans and strategies in the FL class- 
room, it is a question of teaching methods whether teachers make 
learnera aware of specific learning problems, rather than try to 

arnr; s the relevsnt L2 *tom directly. In the * ormer 
case, L2 learning may proceed by means of learning strategies em- 
ployed by the learner. In the lattor case, it is the teacher who 
devises & teaching strategy - learning takes place in the learner 
by means of a non-strategic plan established by the teacher. Hope- 
fully, future research in this area will reveal to what extent 
learners can be made conscious about problems within the different 
phases of L2 learning (hypothesis formation, hypothesis testing, 
automatization), and to what extent learning strategies (as used 
by the learners ) can be utilized in the fL classroom. 

Because of the specificity of IL communication, as compared to 
communication in L1, there is less difficulty in applying the de- 
fining criteria to II communication than to L2 learning, however, 
there exiat aome real problems for the IL analyst in applying the 
defining criteria to data: it is not necessarily the case that the 
defining criteria leave any tracea in the learner's IL performance 
which can be used by the analyst as "strategy markers" (cf. f*rch/ 
Kasper 19B0). 
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By adopting the learner's and not trie analyst's or the 12 speak- 
er's perspective we have to exclude a number of phenomena From 
the class of communication strategies which have been referred to in 
the literature as strategies. This is eg the case with 'prefabs' 
(Tarone/Cohen/Dumas 1976:80) , 'overelaborat ion' ( Tarorie/Cohen/Dumas 
1976:81), and 'simplification' (tfiddowson 1977:12), none of winch 
cun be seen as plans devised by learners n order to solve problems 
in planning or realizing II communicac Jon. 

One aspect of communication strategies which it has not been 
possible to discuss in the present article is the sequencing of 
strategies in communication: learners often have to try out a 
number of different strategies before they succeed in Teaching 
then communicative goal. Thus the learner who produced the data 
contained in examples 2,\6 adopted the following sequence of 
stiategies in order to communicate 'moped': 

language switch ♦ genet al lzat ion: cykel ( = 'bicycle') 

language switch; knal lert (-'moped') 

interlingual transfer: [*kn*l»']| 

paraphrase : exemplification Puc h 

paraphrase: circumlocution sotne people have a car ... 

(cf. example 5) , 

A similar typo of sequence, moving from LI bas&J to L2 based 
strategies, is often seen ;n data produced by ele^ntary and inter- 
mediate learners within the P1F corpus. One possible explanation of 
this is thbt the learners who are normally taught by English teach- 
^-3 »hose native language -43 '^nuh are used to Mc jking up the 
word" they need in the teacher by giving it in Dan l ah in the class- 
room. This procedure may be efficient as seen within a learning 
perspective, whereas it la highly questionable whether it contri- 
butes to the learner's communicative competence in any poaitive way. 
One might indeed argue that if learners are encouraged to use L1 
based strategies in the classroom this gives them the faulty im- 
pression that they can do the same in communicative situations with 
speakers whose L1 is different from their own. This points forward 
to our last topic: the relationship between learning and communi- 
cation processes/strategies and FL teaching. 

7.3 Some implications for FL teaching 

One important aspect of communicative competence is situational 
and intentional oppropriacy, not to be understood in the stylistic 
sense of 'decorum' only but also in the sense of choosing the most 
efficient means of reaching one's communicative goal in a given 
communicative situation. If learners are not made aware of the fact 
that different communicative situations may call for different so- ' 
lutions to problems but exclusively transfer their class room- based 
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communicative behaviour to other types of communicative situation 
(cf. the example of sequencing in 7.2.), they are likely to pro- 
duce w>re or lees inappropriate utterances outside the classroom. 
It ie important for learners to become sware of the significance 
*f ''tinechitzung' - not just with respect to communicstion strat- 
egies but also with respect to other aspects of communicstion. But 
before we can give precise directions to learners about the use of 
communication strategies we need further studies of the communi- 
cative effect of different types of strategies relative to differ- 
ent types of communicative situations. 

i 

There also exists a need for investigations Into the relation- 
ship between different learning strategic and different learning 
situations (eg formal/informal situation*, different types of in- 
formal situations), and between different learning strategies ana- 
different 'distances' between LI and L2 a* perceived by the learner 
(cf. Kellerman 1978). On the basie of suet, investigations it should 
be possible not only to assess the potential learning effect of the 
different types gf learning strategies but also to suggest how 
lesrmng strategies should be utilized in the FL classroom. 

Ignoring the fact that there are many unresolved questions con- 
cerning the potential function of lesrning and common .est ion strat- 
egies within s FL conte t, we eight venture to consider the genersl 

question whether learning and communicstion strategies shouldbe 

taught If by teaching we mean passing on new information only 
there is probably no need to "teach" strategies: FL learners no 
doubt have implicit knowledge about both learning and communication 
strategies and make use of this. But if by teaching we also mean 
making learners conscious sbout sspecte of their (already existing) 
behaviour it is obvicjs that we should teach them sbout strategies, 
in parUr jlar how tc jae iearmg snd communication strategies 
most appropnstely. Before we can do so, however, we need more in- 
formation sbout the potentisl effect of different types of strat- 
egies, as mentioned above. Furthermore, the choice of teaching 
methods will have to take into consioeration what the relationship 
is between learner variables and learners' preference for strat- 
egies (cf. the two basic types of underlyi**g behaviour: achievement 
and avoidance, 5.3.3.), as well ss the relationship between learn- 
ers ' preference for strategies and teaching goals/methods. Thus 
oce might imagine that learners would be induced to opt for reduc- 
tion strategias if the FL teaching gives high priority to correct- 
ness and possibly penalizes errors against the L2 norm, even if 
these are a result of achievement strategic. 

Would it be feasible to have lesrner j engage in communicative 
situations in the classroom which require a more extensive knowl- 
edge of l J than what the learners csn be expected to have? On the 
one hand, there is a risk of frustrsting the lesrners by making 
too stroi*) demands on their ability to communicate. On the other 
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hand? there could b$ considerable gains in teaching learners how 
to compensate for inefficient linguistic resources by using the 
totality of their communicative resources creatively and appropri- 
ately. 

With the last -mentioned question we reach a topic which has 
been extensively discussed in recent years: syllabus design, pros 
and cons of a notional/functional syllabus as compared to a 'tra- 
ditional 1 structural syllabus. Basic to a notional /functional ap- 
proach is the attempt to establish syllabuses which are geared 
towards very specific communicative needs, something which is nei- 
ther realistic nor desirsble in connection with courses like most 
FL courses offered within school programmes. In connection with 
such courses, communication strategies can be seen as devices which 
enable learners to bridge the inevitable gap between classroom in- 
teraction and specific, authentic communicative situations, hereby 
increasing their communicative competence in a way w.uch is specific 
for 1L communication. Parallel to this, learning strategies are what 
will enable learners to develop a ■ pecif ic linguistic competence 
relative to those types of communicative situations in which they 
need their FL outside the classroom. In other words, by lesrning 
how to use learning and communication strategies appropriately, 
learners will be more able to bridge the gap between formal and 
informal learning situations and between artificial and authentic 
communicative situations. 



Ja <nach* '"Hi - einen p lar 

sei nur ein grosses Licht 

unci macV dann noch 'nen /weiten Plan 

gehn tun sie beide nicht 

Brecht : Dreigroschenoper 
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!. "Worm also die Sachanalyse des Auadrucks 'Handlung' eine 
systematisehe Analyse dessen liefern soil, was die Aktanten 
dee Alltaqs darunter verstehen, dann heisat das nlcht, dass 
die Aktanten dea Alltaga bereits ijber eine solche syatematiache 
Analyse verfugten. Oas Gegenteil iat der rail." 

2. This approach is in line with that represented by ethnometho- 
dological studios of conversation, and aa expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation; "In the ensuing discussion ... it should be 
clearly understood that the 'closing problem' we are discussing 
is proposed as a problem for conversationalists; we are not 
interested in it aa a problem for analyats except in so far, 

and in the ways, iL is a problem for participanta." (Schleqloff/ 
Sacks 1973:290). 

3. Cf. the phasing of lessons into presentation, explanation, re- 
petition, practice, and transfer, as in the (audio-visual) 
t'REDIf method (Moget 1972:xi ff.), where it is the function of 
the transfer phase to provide an opportunity for the learner 

to use the rulea and elements learned in the previous phases in 
communicative tasks. 

4. "die ontologische Grundannahme einer vom Erkennenden unabhangig- 
en Struktur der Welt" (1968; "... (der) Objekti vismus der 
Wissenschaften (,denen) die Welt geyenotandlich ais ein Uhiver- 
sum vun Tatsachen (erscheipt), dessen geaetzmassiger Zusammen- 
hang desknptiv erfasst warden kann" (151). "Methodische Grund- 
sat zen tscheidungen ... haben dieaen eigentuml ichen Cha ratter, 
weder willkurlich noch zwingend zu sein. S;e Prweisen sich als 
angemessen oder verfehlt" (161). 

5. " . . dyiraw.ijchy Aufeiranderfulne von verschiedenen /u3tanden 
einea Dingeu bzw. Systems". 

6. "das Program [=Plan] ist ... nichts fogebenes, fertiges, aondern 
ein Prozess, der Prosess der Prograiwnierung". 

7. Cf. "Ihe planning process only takes place whenever the language 
user does not reach her actional goal automatically and as a 
matter of cause." ("Die Planbildung findet nur dann atatt, wenn 
der Aktant nicht automat iach und selbstverstandl ich zuin Ziel 
sen^r Handlung kommt.") (Rehboin 1977:147). 

U. "W 133 en eines Individuums oder einer Menschengruppe da ruber, 
dass das von ihm (ihr) beherrschte Wissen nicht ycnugt, ein 
/iel erreiLhen zu konnen und daas dieset> Wissen deshalb ent- 
sprerhend erweitert warden muss' 1 . 
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9. Cf. "What distinguishes the worsf-^r^hitect from the best of 
bees is this, that the architect raiseVhie structure in ima- 
gination before he erects it in reality.^&t the end of every 
labour-procese, we net a result that already existed in the 
imagination of the labourer at his commencement" (Marx 1912: 
157). ("Was aber von vornherein den schlechtesten Bauneister 
vor der besten Biene auszeichnet, ist, dass er die Zelle in 
seinem Kopf gebaut hat f bevor er aie in Wachs baut. An Ende 
des Arbeitsprozesses kommt Pin Resultat heraus, das helm Begim 
desselben schon in der Vorstellung des Arbeiters, alao schon 
ldeell vorhanden war" ( 1966:1'>J) ). 

1U. "Aktionsplane oder Strategien sind Ausdruck der spezifisch 
menachlichen Fahigkeit zur geistigen Vorwegnahme des Ergeb- 
nisscs einer Tatigkeit und des bewussten planmasaigen Handel ns 
zur Erreichung eines Ziels" (1°75:285). 

11. Cf . "by communication strategy we understand a plan deviaed 

for the optimal realization of a communicative intention, which, 
in taking account of the objective and subjective factors ami 
the conditions of the communication process, determines the 
internal and external structure of a text, and from which th^ 
use of linguistic meaiis of expression derives." ("Wir veratehen 
unter Kommumkationaatr-tegie einen Plan zur optimalen Reali- 
sierung einer Kommunikationsabaicht, der unter BerucksiH»tigung 
der objektiven und subjektiven Faktoren und Bedingungen des Kom- 
munikat ions vor gangs die innere und Sussere Struktur eines Textes 
festlegt und von dern sich die Verwendung der sprachlichen fie- 
staltungsmittel ableitet." (1975:285). 

12. "The speaker's strategy is a behavioural plan for linguistic 
actions embedded in the speech situation ... according to which 
the current speaker, m continoue feedback with the entire speech 
components, selects a combination of linguistic means and speech 
acts which is most efficient within a medium-term perspective." 
("Die Sprecherstrategie ist ein in der Sprechsituation ... ver- 
anker ter/eingebetteter Verhaltensplan fur Spraclihandlungen, nach 
dem der jewel lige Spree her in standiger Ruckkoppelung zu samt- 
lichen Sprechkomponenten die mittel f nstuj wirkungavol lste 
Sprachmi t t el -/Sprechakt-Kombi nation wahlt") (1977:137). 

13. for an attempt at establishing a methodological hieaichy, leading 
to FL internalization und automatization, cf. the discussion of 
applications of Gal'perin'a theory of learning to FL teaching in 
Baur/Rehbein (1979). 

}ti. See also J. James (1977:11), who makes o similar point. A rather 
different specification of overgeneralization is given by Kiel- 
hdf er/B6rner, who characterize it as a "strategy of discrimina- 
tion ("cine Strategic der Dis^riminierung") (1979:121). 
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15. The data used to illustrate communication strategies in the 
present article originate from two sources i (1) the pxgjict 
*Ko— unikative Kompetsnz als realisiarbarea Lomziel", Semi- 
nar ftir Sprachlahr f orechung , Ruhr- Uhiverai tat Bochua (BO), 
(2) the PIF project, Department of Englieh, University of 
Copenhagen (PIF). For descriptions of the two corpora of 
learner language, cf. Edsondeon/Houao/Kasper/McKeown (1977) 
for the BO data and Ferch (1980b) for the PIF data. 
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